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AUTUMN SHOOTING. 


“What has this to do with agriculture?” 
may be asked by some, as they look upon the 
above pleasing shooting scenes sketched by 
our artist. To answer this question, we may 
ask: Should any one take a few days of 
recreation with his gun? Isit proper or bene- 
ficial for any one to shoot the Woodcock, the 
Partridge, the Snipe, or the Prairie Chicken, 
either for the healthful exercise it brings, or 
for the delicate food the day’s shooting may 
afford? One view of the matter is: If the 
results of a day with the gun are buoyant 
spirits from a close interview with nature ; 
happier “state of mind” on account of free- 
dom from care; increased intelligence coming 
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from a knowledge of the habits of our native 
birds; and, finally, if a full bag gives a wel- 
come variety upon the family table—if these 
results are desirable for any one, they are 
doubly so for the farmer. Shooting, like 
every other good thing, may be perverted, and 
the farmer who neglects his work for shoot- 
ing is just as likely to go to the bad as a 
merchant or amachinist, but nomore so. But 
we do not advocate a devotion to the gun to 
the neglect of the plow. Some persons think 
the farmer should fatten Prairie Chickens and 
Quail upon his wheat stubble for some one 
else to shoot. The writer thinks the farmer has 
the first right to the game that he has fed. The 
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farmer who shoots should make himself fa- 
mnniliar with the game laws of his State, and not 
only observe them himself, but make others 
do so. If he finds one shooting Woodcock in 
June, he should haul up the trespasser before 
the nearest Justice, and the same as to other 
birds. The farmer takes care to get the best 
plow and mower, and he should have the best 
gun. Even should a day of shooting re- 
quire an amount of exertion quite equal to 
that expended in ordinary farm work, it is 
for a different object. The mind is diverted 
to different thoughts, and the labor that may 
be involved is of an entirely different kind, 
and leads to re-creation in its hest sense. 
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Sinaloa for the Season. 
_~> 
Trouble in the Clover Stacks. 

In some localities, in the older Southern States 
especially, farmers who put up their clover hay in 
good condition, are surprised to find, when they 
come to feed it from the stack or mow, that it is 
apparently very mouldy, and hesitate to use it. A 
close examination shows that the appearance of 
mould is very deceptive, and that the whiteness is 
really due to great multiludes of silken threads, 
spun by the clover worm, (Asopia costalis,) an insect 
that has been brought here from the old world, 
but which makesitself quite at home. The insects 
are usually found in the greatest numbers at the 
bottom of the stack, and after it has once estab- 
lished itself, nothing can be done for the hay. 
The farmer who finds his clover hay in this condi- 
tion, should not, another season, stack or store his 
crop in the same place. It has been suggested 
that placing the stack upon a foundation, that will 
allow ventilation from below, will be of service. 

aie = 
Work with the Roots. 

It will usually pay to go through even broadcast 
turnips, and thin them, and pull or cut out the 
strongest weeds—smart-weed, rag-weed, etc., and 
when roots are in drills, it is absolutely necessary. 
Even when roots are very backward, and the out- 
look is discouraging on the first of September, thin- 
ning, weeding, and hoeing will make a crop. All 
kinds of turnips do their best growing after cold 
nights are, so to speak, the order of the day. 
Loose earth, and full possession of the ground, are 
prime requisites to their doing their best. 

— 
Buckwheat. 

This plant is extremely sensitive to frost. The 
grain which is already matured, or nearly so, is not 
hurt, and the straw is not used for feed. The rea- 
son why frost is so injurious, may therefore not be 
apparent, until we think, gr notice, that upon al- 
most every plant, we have the seed in every stage 
of development, from the blossom, to the ripe grain. 
When cut before frost, a great proportion of the 
unripe seed will develop perfectly, and the process 
of ripening does not seem to be hindered by the 
frost after the Buckwheat is cut. 


on ee 


Go to the Fairs! 





The term “ Fair’? may not always be the most 
appropriate one for the autumn Shows. Lxhibition 
is a better word, but far less frequently used. Not 
only should the farmer goto the Fair, but he ought 
to take his family with him. The going, simply, is 
not enough. All members of the household should 
make it a point to take something to exhibit. Oue 
of the boys may take a fine colt, and if it is his 
own, there will be all the more pride in obtaining a 
prize. Another son may have a yoke of steers 
that he has trained for the exhibition. As for the 
girls, there are a thousand different things that 
can be made with the needle that will grace the 
walls of the “‘ Woman’s Pavillion,” or the rooms 
of the Household Department. Even so common 
a thing as bread may be baked with special care, 
and will attract much attenticn. Then there are 
the garden vegetables, potatoes—a new kind, per- 
haps—pumpkins, squashes, etc., and the products 
of the farm and orchard. It is not wise to Jeave 
all these things at home, and then criticise the 
Exhibition because you can say, “‘ We have better 
things at home.’’ To go and take things to the 
Fair is not enough. The Exhibition should be- 
come a school at which all exhibitors and visitors 
make a study of the implements, cattle, poultry, 
fruit, grain, etc., that are there. A farmer may 
owe his success in growing some crop to the 
knowledge gained at atown Fair. The farmer that 
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his a — oxide in the farm will tive gnats interest 
in the local Fair, and will exhibit the best products 
of farm life in the boys and girls, who are inter- 
ested exhibitors at the Fairs. The day at the Fair 
should be a social one, every one making it a point 
to meet many neighbors and others with a pleasant 
word. It is a place for asking and answering ques- 
tions, and the person who goes through the Exhi- 
bition without opening his mouth, is certainly not 
getting all the good that is within his reach. It is 
our advice that all go to the Fair—all take some- 
thing to show, and all find out as much as possible 
about all the various exhibits that are made by 
others. In this way the day at the Fair will bea 
most profitable one. It may be that a premium 
will not be taken by every one, but the prize money 
is only a small part of the value that an exhibi- 
tor may receive from a Fair, that has been used 
as a means for a better understanding of the 
products of the farm, garden, and household. 








Se 
Putting Away Tools. 


The wearing out of farm implements is, as a rule, 
due more to neglect than to use. If tools can be 
well taken care of, it will pay to buy those made of’ 
the best steel, and finished in the best manner; but 
in common hands, and with common care, such are 
of littleadvantage. Iron and steel parts should be 
cleaned with dry sand and a cob, or scraped with a 
piece of soft iron, washed and oiled if necessary, 
and in a day or two cleaned off with the corn-cob 
and drysand. Finally paint theiron part with rosin 
and beeswax, in the proportion of 4of rosin, to 1 of 
wax, melted togetherand applied hot. This is good 
forthe iron or steel parts of every sort of tool. Wood 
work should be painted with good, boiled, linseed 
oil, white lead and turpentine, colored of any 
desired tint ; red is probably the best color. Keep 
the cattle away until the paint is dry and hard, or 
they will lick, with death as the result. If itis not 


| desired to use paint on hand tools, the boiled oil 


| well. 





with turpentine and “liquid drier,’’ does just as 
Many prefer to saturate the wood-work of 
farm implements with crude Petroleum. This can 
not be used with color, but is applied by itself, so 
long as any is absorbed by the pores of the wood. 


— ee 





, Early Fattening of Animals. 

It is quite as important to fatten and market 
economically, the animal products of the farm, as 
it is to raise them. A pound of beef, pork, or 
poultry, can be made much cheaper in September 
and October, than later in the season, when a larger 
part of the rations must go to keep up animal 
heat. There is no sleight of hand in laying fat upon 
an animal’s carcass. It must come out of good 
honest food in the rations fed. The temperature in 
the latter part of summer and early autumn, is in 
favor of the best use of all the fattening articles of 
food, while there is enough of green food to sharp- 
en the appetite, and keep up good digestion. We 
have found green corn stalks, especially sweet 
corn, an excellent article in the stye, to be fed in 
connection with corn on the cob, and corn meal, 
and other rations. We have never seen pork made 
more rapidly than with this kind of feeding. It 
will be safe to feed all that the swine will eat up 
clean, and no more. Slack up the feed a little 
when anything is left in the trough. This will re- 
quire a little attention, but the pigs will grow so 
fast, that one can afford to linger by the stye a few 
minutes, once in a day, to see the fat accumulate. 
Corn is high this season, and we want to make the 
best use of it. The best poultrymen we know, be- 
gin to give extra feed in September, when they 
mean tokillin November. The Thanksgiving mar- 
ket is pretty sure to be a good one, and brings 
ready cash. The small potatoes boiled, and mixed 
with Indian meal and hot water, make an excellent 
feed for turkeys and other poultry. This favors 
growth, as wellas fattening. The rations of corn 
and other grain, unground, may be reserved to the 
last few weeks of life. Turkeys should have their 
liberty all through the extra feeding. Some poultry- 
men shut up their geese and ducks, but we doubt 
the economy of this method. With a good run, 
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they will have a greater variety of food, and thrive 
better with an access to a pasture with pond or 
brook, while they are receiving full feed for market. 
All that the fattening animals will eat up clean, is 
a good rule for the last month of feeding. 





—— _— 
Whitewash the Out-Buildings. 


There isno more healthful method of keeping 
the stables, sheds, and pens clean, than to give 
them a good coat of lime-wash. The wash is easily 
and quickly made as follows: Slake a bushel of 
fresh lime in a pork, or other barrel, with water 
enough to make a thick paste, after which fill up 
the barrel with hot water, and let it stand fora few 
hours. This wash may be applied in various ways. 
Jt may be spread upon the walls with a large white- 
wash brush, and no pains need be taken to do a 
neat job. Whatever wash falls upon the floor in 
the operation, is not lost, but helps to sweeten the 
stable orstall. The quickest and most satisfactory 
method, is to use a force pump, by which the lime- 
wash can be thrown into every crack and corner. 

ee eee 
More Mutton-Sheep. 


The breeding time for sheep is just ahead, and 
flock-masters should be planning for early lambs, 
to meet the wants of the market next season. We 
need more fine-wooled sheep, more long-wools, 
but especially more mutton-sheep. The manufac- 
turers can get wool to suit their purposes, if they 
have to import it; but good mutton for the mil- 
lion, if had at all, must be raised within easy reach 
of the local markets. There is a lamentable dearth 
of good mutton in the village and rural markets, 
as we know from a personal experience of thirty 
years and more. Lamb is quite plenty in the sum- 
mer months, at the retail price of twenty to twenty- 
five cents, and mutton in the fall months at a little 
less price than good beef, but the rest of the year 
it is hardly to be had at any price, as if it werea 
thing out of season, like strawberries in December. 
We ought to have mutton the year round, so that 
delicate stomachs that eschew veal in spring and 
fresh pork in winter, can have a change from beef 
and poultry to mutton-chop at their convenience. 
Good dog laws have been passed in some of the 
States, so that sheep-raising is possible, and the 
owner gets damages when his flock is worried by 
the dogs. There is improvement, but it is very 
slow, and there is great want of information as to 
the best breeds for mutton, and the best way to 
improve the flocks of common sheep. The pure 
Southdown is the mutton-sheep of all other breeds, 
unquestionably. Then, after this, the various 
other families of Downs, as the Hampshires, and 
other English shires, taking the names of the 
counties in which they are bred. A Southdown 
ram, running with a flock of Merinos or common 
sheep, will bring grades giving an excellent quality 
of lamb and mutton, though not equal in flavor to 
the purely bred. If these grades are put witha 
Cotswold ram, we have a sheep much increased in 
size, With an excellent quality of mutton. This 
cross gives a carcass from one-quarter toa third 
larger than the grades, and sometimes one-half. 
The lambs mature early, and are great favorites 
with the butcher. We have found no better cross 
than this in our sheep breeding. It is not neces- 
sary now to pay fancy prices for good breeding 
rams, either of the Southdown or Cotswolds. 
They are quite widely distributed, and can be had 
at prices within the reach of any thrifty farmer. 
To get the best service out of the ram, he should 
not be left to run loose with the flock, as is the 
common practice, but should be kept by himself, 
on generous feed, and led out when the ewes are in 
heat. Kept under this restraint, he wil) serve a 
larger number of ewes, and the offspriag will be 
more vigorous. Mutton-sheep are so easily raised, 
and the flesh is so wholesome an article of diet, 
that every owner of a good grazing farm ought to 
cultivate them for the supply of his table and the 
local market. The export of mutton carcasses to 


England has become a large business, and cannot 
fail to stimulate this industry. Get more South- 
down blood into your flock. 











Harvesting the Corn Crop. 


The best way to harvest corn, is no doubt to cut 
it up at the ground (see fig. 1,) the closer the bet- 
ter. The lowest joints of the corn stalk are much 
stronger than those higher up, and it is an object to 
set up the stook so that the valuable portions are 
as far as possible above the ground. There is no 
gain in cutting so as to leave these tough ends of 
the stalks in the field (see fig. 2.) They are not 
eaten by cattle, and will be turned under at the 
next plowing ; most farmers think that they save 
a good deal of labor in not hauling them to the 
yard, and back in the form of manure; but there is 





Fig. 1.—cORN CUT LOW. 


a positive loss: 1st, because there is more danger of 
the stooks getting down, and the corn and fodder 
becoming wet and decayed ; 2d, because it is better 
to have this inedible portion of the stalk, become 
partially decayed and soiled by the ground than a 
portion where the leaves are attached ; 3d, because 
itis best to cart to the barn-yard or compost heap, 
all such rubbish, potato-vines, and much that 
farmers are in the habit of leaving to rot, and to be 
plowed in on the field. It is an easy matter to go 
to the field with a corn knife, and cut up the crop, 
setting it up around a center “hill,” which remains 
uncut, or about 
two “hills,” with 
their tops twisted 
together, and to 
finish the stook by 
binding the tops 
with a band of 
_ limbered ‘suckers, 
or weakly stalks. 
Such stooks will be 
sure to fall over, 
and much of the 
corn will be dam- 





Fig. 2.—CORN CUT HIGH. aged as well as the 
fodder. It is much better to go prepared to make 
a first rate Job of it. A stooking-horse is almost 
indispensable to putting up stooks that will stand. 
The common corn knife is good enough for cutting 
corn by hand, but a light steel field-hoe, well 
sharpened, having a handle 12 to 14 inches long, 
to which a strap is attached as shown in fig. 3, is 
better for cutting close to the ground. It needs 
only a single blow to cut up a “hill.” The ques- 
tion as to the number of “hills ” to the stook, may 
be settled by the size of the corn, and preference 
of the farmer. In general the fodder will be better 
if the stooks are large—say containing 36 hills each. 
The accompanying diagram, fig. 4, shows the posi- 
tion of the stook in the center of 24 hills, of 25 hills, 
of 30 hills, and of 36 hills. The difference in the 
distance one has to carry the out-side hills is not 
great. In the 
case of 25 hills, 
the stook is 
built around 
the center hill, 
which may 
either be cut 
up or left 
standing ; and 
in the case of 
30 hills, two 
hills may be joined by their tops. The addi- 
tional security against blowing over, is so little, 
that it is usually best to cut up these center hills. 
If properly set around a “ horse,’’ and well bound, 
corn stooks stand firm long into cold weather. 
Willow or other tough withes are the best bands, 
but to use them with greatest satisfaction, one 
needs a binding winch, fig. 5. The withes should 
be prepared beforehand, twisted or wrung so as to 
separate the fibres throughout the whole length of 
the withe. To bind a stook, the pin is run through 





Fig. 3.—A HOE CORN CUTTER. 





one eye of asmall rope three feet long, having an 
eye spliced in each end; then holding the winch 
in the right hand, the rope is thrown around the 
stook and caught by the left hand. The pinis driven 
into the stook, where the band should go, and the 
free loop slipped over the short end of the crank-bar 
of the winch, when by turning the crank the rope 
is tightened, and when tight enough, the band is 
put on, and then the winch is taken off. A stook 


_ so put up will stand up in good shape all winter. 


as ae ee ee 
Feeding to Enrich the Soil, 


It is now time to pay special attention to the fat- 
tening of swine, beeves, etc. Other things remain- 
ing the same, the larger the number of animals fat- 
tened, the better it will be for the farm. To this 
end it is usually best to buy oil-meal, and other 
rich, concentrated foods, and feed them liberally 
with the hay and other fodder obtained from the 
farm. Should the soil be poor, or partially ex- 
hausted, this is one of the best methods of enrich- 
ing or restoring it. In the fattening of farm stock, 
but a small portion of the essential soil elements of 
plant food is retained by the animal, so that there 
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Fig. 4.—THE POSITION OF THE STOOK. 


a handsome profit on the animal that is sold, and 
large supply of good manure that is left, with 
which to enrich the land for future crops. 
_ 
Selecting Seed Corn. 


The importance of sowing or planting good seed, 
can not well be over estimated. The law of “ Like 
produces Like,’ is forcibly illustrated in the case 
of corn. There are instances where a difference in 
the seed made all the difference between a paying 








Fig. 5.—WINCH FOR BINDING STOOK. 


and a losing crop. In selecting seed corn, great. 
care should be taken that it is the best. It is not 
always an easy matter to decide which are the best 
points. For example, some farmers may prefer 
two medium sized ears, instead of one large one 
upon a stalk. We are content with one good ear 


to the stalk, but it must be long, sound, well filled , 


out, heavy, early ripened, and one that is husked 
with ease. We ask for only one such ear, and it is 
asking enough of any single corn-stalk. An 
equally good ear with a nubbin on the same stalk, 
is not preferred. In the latter case, the product 
may revert to the poor ear, to which it is so closely 
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related. The selection should be made while the 
stalks are standing, and if necessary, give the chosen 
ears special advantages for early and perfect matu- 
rity, by removing the “‘suckers,’’ or anything else 
that would deprive the stalk of making the best 
growth. The stalk can be easily marked by some 
straw or cloth tied around it. So soon as ripe, the 
seed ears should be husked, and placed in a safe 
place. It is a good plan to hang them in bunches 
by their husks to the ridge-pole of the corn house, 
thus providing good and safe keeping for the corn. 





ae et Fa 
‘Whe Care of Celery. 


Celery is one of the plants which make a rapid 
growth in this month of cool nights and warm 
days. The plants that have been growing in their 
own way, will need to have their outer leaves 
straightened up, and the growth of the plants di- 
rected upwards. This is done by an operation the 
gardeners call “ handling.’”’ The soil between the 
rows of celery is loosened, and drawn towards the 
plants with a hoe; the leaves are to be brought to 
an upright position with one hand, and held thus 
by pressing the soil firmly to their base with the 
otherhand. This isa very different operation from 
that of “earthing up”’ for blanching ; its object is 
merely to bring the plants into a proper shape for 
future treatment. 
used in winter, this is all the attention it needs 
until it is stored in trenches, as it undergoes the 
blanching in those. To prepare celery for early 
use, it must be banked up; in two or three weeks 
after the handling process, the earth from between 
the rows is banked up against the stalks, covering 


_ the whole, save a few inches of the longest leaves, 


and leaving a steep smooth wallof earth. On the 
large scale this is done by men working with 


Indeed, for the celery to be | 
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on mild days. By avoiding close confinement and 
too much heat, the bloom may be greatly retarded 
and also prolonged. After the flowering is over, 
cut the stems completely away, and put the pots 
in the cellar, taking care that the roots do not get 
so excessively dry during winter as to kill them. 





The Melon-Worm, and Pickle- 
Worm. 


It would appear that a particular culture only 
need to be started in a locality to bring in a num- 
ber of heretofore unheard of insect enemies. A 
marked illustration of this is afforded by the Cran- 
berry. The Cranberry can only be profitably culti- 
vated in localities having certain natural advan- 
tages. In these few places, large areas are devoted 
to this one plant, and as a consequence, a number 
of insects, heretofore unknown, have made their 
appearance and diminish the growers’ profits. It 
is not only with such local crops as the Cranberry 
that these invasions occur, but let some crop that 
has heretofore been grown in a small way, without 





spades, one on each side of the row. In threeor | 


four weeks after thus earthing, the stalks will be 
blanched and ready for use. Only as much as will 
be used or sold within a short time are earthed up 
during this month, and the early part of next, as 
the plant is still growing, and the stalks will soon 
become hollow and useless, if growth continues 
after earthing. The celery will be much better if 
allowed to grow until checked by cool weather 
at the end of the season, and then placed in boxes 
or trenches, to blanch for later use. 





Chrysanthemums for the Window. 


It seems strange the Chrysanthemum receives 
comparatively so little attention in this country. 
In England there are numerous societies devoted 
solely to the promotion of its culture, avd the 
competition to secure the prizes is active. The 
plant is occasionally seen in our gardens, but not 
so frequently as it should be, considering its great 
variety of brilliant colors, and its flowering among 
the very last things of the season. Indeed they 
continue in bloom so late, that a severe frost is apt 
to cut them down before their season of beauty is 
over. For those who wish the best results from 
the plants in house culture, they should be started 
for that purpose and cultivated in pots from the 
outset. The English, with their prize plants, not 
only do this, and take great care in cultivation and 
pruning, but in order to get the finest and largest 
flowers, remove all but two or three buds from 
each stem. Those who are so fortunate as to have 
Chrysanthemums in the garden, can prepare a part 


‘of them for blooming in the window. They make 


a brilliant show, and their time of blooming may 
be greatly prolonged. The plants may be taken up 
and potted as soon as the buds are fairly formed ; 
if the clumps are large and much crowded, thin 
out the weaker stems, giving the plants a rich soil. 
They will wilt and look rather sorry at first, but by 
placing them in the shade a few days, they will 
soon recover. Should they be attacked by a black- 
ish plant-louse, as they often are, the free use of 
tobacco-water will clear them. When the plants 
have recovered, set the pots where they will be 
sheltered from heavy winds, and give proper atten- 
tion to watering. They need not be taken in until 
there is danger of severe frost, and should then be 
in a room, the windows of which can be opened 





THE MELON-WORM. 


molestation, be largely cultivated in any locality, 
and insects will be sure to enter their protest, and 
insist that they shall be taken into account when 
the grower reckons up his profits. It is only within 
afew years that certain persons, in Georgia and 
other Southern States, finding that it would pay 
them better to grow Melons for the northern mar- 
kets than it would to cultivate cotton, that we 
have heard of ‘‘ The Melon-worm.’’ It is no new 
insect, but it is only since Melons have become 
abundant and have been raised by many acres, that 
it has become troublesome. Just as our greatest 
Potato pest, the Colorado Beetle, only became 
known when it was supplied with abundant food, 
so this enemy to the melon-grower has only been 
annoying as melon fields have become numerous. 
The insect was described as a native of this coun- 
try over a hundred years ago, but it was then 
known only to scientific entomology. Within a 
few years it has demanded the attention of the 
practical entomologist. The melon-grower in the 
Southern States finds that the leaves on his prom- 
ising plantation appear to be troubled. An exam- 
ination shows that the fruit is also attacked; 
worms have eaten into the growing fruit, as many 


as half a dozen on each one, making unsightly | 


holes, and causing general devastation. The worms 
are of a light yellowish-green color, somewhat 
translucent, and are about an inch and a quarter 
long. They feed upon the leaves, the vine, and 
the young fruit indiscriminately, causing destruc- 
tion wherever they go. When full grown, they 
make their chrysalides upon the leaves of the 
Melon, or on the flexible leaves of any other plant 
near at hand. They coil upthe leaves by means of 
a web, to form a shelter, where they undergo their 
transformations,and finally issue as a very handsome 
moth, the scientific name of which is Phacellura 
hyalinitalis, The engraving represents the different 
states of the insect—the larva, the pupa within its 
coiled leaf, and the perfect insect, or moth. The 
moth, long known in cabinets for its beauty, has a 
spread of wings of about an inch ; these ure of an 
iridescent, pearly whiteness, except a narrow black 
border. The body and legs are also white and glis- 








tening, while at the very end of the body is a curi- 
ous movable tuft of feather-like appendages, of a 
pretty buff color, tipped with black and white, 
| The number of broods of this moth in a season is 
not well known, but it is ascertained that the in. 
sect passes the winter in the chrysalis state. The 
Melon-worm has completely ruined plantations in 
Florida, Georgia, and in other Southern States, its 
ravages in some localities being so disastrous as to 
cause some to abandon Melon culture altogether, 
RemeEpiEs.—It has been suggested to plant 
Melons very early, so that they may ripen, and be 
out of the way of the most destructive brood of 
worms. As the first brood no doubt feeds upon 
the leaves before the fruit sets, it is suggested that 
especial attention be given to this first brood by 
hand-picking and the use of insecticides, among 
which Pyrethrum is regarded as likely to be of use, 
As occurs with other insects when they become 
abundant, some natura! enemies to the Melon-worm 
have already appeared in the form of parasitic flies, 
which deposit their eggs in the body of the worm, 
THE PicKLE-WorM.—In Southern Illinois, in 
parts of Missouri, in Michigan, and in other locali- 
ties, where the Cucumber is largely cultivated for 
pickling, a caterpillar is troublesome, which, from 
the fact that it was first noticed withiz Cucumbers 
after they had been preserved, has received the 
name, ‘ Pickle-worm.’”’ As extended Melon cul- 
ture made known the Melon-worm, so that of the 
Cucumber brought the Pickle-worm into promi- 
nence. It is a native insect, which, until compara- 
tively recently, had been known only in cabinets. 
Though called Pickle-worm, it does not confine its 
attacks to the Cucumber, but feeds upon Melons 
also. The worm is variable in appearance, being 
translucent and yellowish-white, resembling in 
color that of the flesh of the Cucumber, on which 
it feeds. The length is about half an inch; the 
head is honey-yellow, and the rings of the worm 
are marked with black spots, each of which bears 
a fine hair. Like the Melon-worm, this makes its 
cocoons on the leaves, and undergoes its changes 
in about 10 days. The perfect insect is a moth, 
and belonging to the same genus as that of the 
Melon-worm. This is Phacellura nitidalis, which is 
described as being ‘‘ of a yellowish-brown color, 
with an Iris-purple reflection.”” The body of the 
moth below is of a beautiful silvery-white: the 
end of the abdomen in the male, has a very large 
brush of flattened scales, some of which are 
whitish, others orange and brown; the smaller 
brush of the female is black. The treatment 
for this is the same as that for the Melon-worm. 
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Plants for Cold Frames. 


The seeds to produce the plants of Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, and Lettuce, to be wintered in cold 
frames for the early crops of next spring, must be 
sown thismonth. Market gardeners find that the 
date of sowing is a matter of great importance. If 
sown too early, the plants may run to flower next 
spring ; if too late, they will not be strong enough 
to winter well. The time best for one locality, will 
not answer for another, and allowance must be 
made for difference-in the seasons. Near New 
York the 15th is the usual time of sowing ; one suc- 
cessful gardener, with all his experience, does not 
trust to a singlesowing, but makes two, one on the 
12th, and another on the 16th. These dates may 
not be best for localities further inland, and each 
one must learn by experience, and the loss of a lit- 
tle seed, which is the best date for him. 
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Apples tor Export. 


From reliable sources we learn that the apple 
crop will be very poor in England this year, and 
not over-abundant on the continent of Europe. A 
short apple crop in England, means a demand for 
American fruit, to the profit, if not of our orchard- 
ists, at least to our shippers. In former years, 
American apples have met with a ready sale at pay- 





ing prices in England, but within the last two or 
three years, the trade has been less profitable. It 
is the old story over again, that good fruit in good 
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condition, brings good prices. Twoyears ago, tak- 
ing advantage of the unusual scarcity abroad, par- 
ties sent over large quanties of apples, without re- 
gard to their quality or condition, As a conse- 
quence, this fruit in Convent-garden market, as it 
would have beenin Washington market, was left 
on the dealer’s hands. 
bring the cost of the freight, and American apples 
fell into disfavor. The same course, if followed 
this year, will meet with a similar result. Only the 
best fruit, packed in the best manner, will pay in 
England as at home. The English received their 
first impressions of American apples from the New- 
town Pippin, which several years ago was the only 
kind sent abroad, and was in demand there, how- 
ever large their own crop of fruit might be. But 
this variety is now far from abundant, and others 
have been forwarded of late years. The “ Bald- 
win,” ‘Greening,’ ‘‘Spitzenberg,” ‘‘ Northern 
Spy,” ‘‘King of Thompkins Co.,’’ etc., have sold 
well, when good of their kind. The rascally prac- 
tice of “topping,” has injured the reputation of 
our fruit, so at present, it is not bought by the ap- 
pearance of the top layer, but the contents of the 
barrel are poured out for the inspection of the pur- 
chaser. Properly managed, the export of apples 
might be very profitable, and we hope that some 
method may be devised, by which a share of the 
’ profits may reach the grower of the fruit. 








The Time for Planting an Orchard. 


The discussions as to the most favorable time for 
tree planting, as a general thing, favor the autumn, 
but notwithstanding this, by far the greater num- 
ber wait until spring. There are many points in 
favor of autumn planting in all the milder parts of 
the country. In the far northern localities, where 
winter sets in abruptly, spring planting is to be 
preferred. But as a general thing, our autumn is 
prolonged, the transition from summer to winter is 
very gradual, and we have then the most delightful 
weather of the whole year. At this time the soil 
is in the best condition for working, not having 
lost its genial warmth; not only can the work be 
done with greater comfort and more rapidity, but 
the soil is in the best condition to receive the roots. 
A tree is not a mere dead stick, to be set in the 
ground as if it were a post; it is still alive, though 
its vitality is not manifest; after the roots are 
placed in the soil, a certain growth takes place be- 
fore winter. The wounds on the roots, made in 
taking up the tree, commence to repair damages, 
and often new fibres are formed, to be ready for 
active work by healing over in the coming spring. 

In autumn, there is not in the nurseries so much 
of arush of work as in spring, besides the stock 
has not been reduced by many sales, and the trees 
are likely to be better. One objection to purchas- 
ing the trees in fall made by some, is that the nur- 
seryman, in order to fill his orders, must strip off 
the foliage. This has but little weight, if the 
nurseryman understands his business. In our mild 
autumns, when the leaves have done their work 
and have fully ripened—for leaves ripen as well as 
fruit—they will often remain attached to the tree 
for weeks, or until a severe storm shakes them off. 
When the leaves are in this state, they require very 
little force to separate them from the branches, 
and the stripping, if done at this time, can not in- 
jure the tree. The thorough planting of a tree 
requires that the soil should be in immediate, close 
contact with all the roots; no two roots should 
touch one another, but every root and root-fibre 
must be surrounded with earth, and no air-spaces 
left among them. This can not bedone with a hoe 
or with the foot, but requires the hands to work 
the soil in among the small roots. At this time of 
the year the soil is in that genial conditicn that 
one does not hesitate to handle it and perform 
the work of placing the roots with thoroughness. 

At this season, the planting-of the tree should 
be finished by making a mound of earth a foot or 
more high around its base ; let this be made steep 
and as smooth as possible. A mound of this kind 
serves several purposes : it greatly stiffens the tree 
and prevents injury by violent winds; it serves to 
Protect the roots in severe weather, and if no rub- 


Hundreds of barrels did not | 





| point. 








bish is allowed to accumulate upon it, will keep off 
the mice, so often injurious to young trees. While 
a mound of this kind will generally avoid the use 
of stakes, there are localities in which, on account 
of violent winds, staking is necessary. When 
staking must be done, set the stakes first. Having 
made the proper excavation (not a mere hole) for 
the tree, drive down the stake, and then put the 
tree in position, arranging the roots upon each side 
of it. If the trees are planted, and the stakes 
driven afterwards, many of the roots will be 
bruised and broken, and the tree injured. 
a ee 


Disfigured Raspberry Canes. 


One in working in a Raspberry plantation, espe- 
cially after the leaves have fallen, will frequently 
find the canes disfigured by irregular longitudinal 
scars, as shown in figure 2. It is 
not rare for the stem to be 
broken off by the wind at this 
If such a stem be care- 
fully examined by cutting it 
open, there will be found numer- 
ous pale yellowish eggs, placed 
somewhat diagonally across the 
pith, as at b; one of the eggs, 
somewhat magnified, is shown 






ce 


at c; this, upon its more round- Fig. 1. 
ed end, is marked with opaque THE RED-NECKED 
BUPESTRIS. 


granulations, a kind of rough- 
ening of the surface, more largely magnified at d. 
If these eggs are allowed to remain until next 
May, they will produce a brood of minute crickets. 
One of these is shown when full grown, in fig. 3. 
It is called the Snowy Tree-cricket (Ccanthus 
niveus). Its general color is a very delicate pale 
green, or greenish-white, and it has a peculiar 
semi-transparent,appearance. During their young 
state the crickets are useful in destroying plant- 
lice and the eggs of other insects, but later, when 


| they get their wings, which is early in July, they 


become destructive to plants. The Raspberry stem 
appears to be preferred as a place for its eggs, but 
in the absence of this, it will make use of. the 
Blackberry, the Grape, and even the White Willow 
and Soft Maple. But 
the injury it causes by 
wounding the stems of 
various cultivated plants 
is but a part of the mis- 
chief it does. It will cut 
off the leaves of plants, 
it having been known to 
completely strip a young 
vine of its foliage in a 
single night. Worse still, 
it will cut the stems of 
the young grape clusters, 
and when the ground is 
found to be mysterious- 
ly strewn with green 
fruit, the work is proba- 
bly due to this innocent 
looking little cricket. 
The chief remedy is to 
destroy the eggs; the 
punctured stems should 
be cut away, and these, 
as well as any that may 
have been broken off by 
the wind, etc., should be 
burned. The cricket it- 
self will sometimes be 
seen when one is work- 
ing among plants, especi- 
ally among grape-vines, 
and though very lively, should be captured if possi- 
ble. The stems of the Raspberry often show, more 
especially at the West than at the East, irregular 
gall-like swellings, like that represented in fig. 4. 
This is due to a borer, the larva of the small beetle 
shown in fig. 1, the natural size being indicated by 
the line at its side. It is called the Raspberry- 
borer and the Red-necked Bupestris (Agrilus 7 ufi- 
collis), its neck, or properly thorax, being red. 
Cutting and burning all such excrescences will 
keep the insect in check. 
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Fig. 2.—EG@G@s OF SNOWY 
TREE-CRICKET. 











Spinach for Next Spring. 


Spinach is to be found in the City markets all 
the year round, save in the hottest months. It is 
always in demand at a fair price, and is regarded, 





Fig. 3.—sNOWX TREE-CRICKET. 


in view of the little labor it requires, as a profitable 
crop. Singularly enough, spinach does not appear 
to be generally known among our farmers, either 


| to grow for their own use, or as a crop to take to 


market. Especially those who are market farmers, 
and supply vegetables to a not very distant town, 
would find it to be easily raised, and to meet with 
a ready sale, especially in towns and villages where 
the population is largely European. The spinach, 
to be marketed in early spring. must have the seeds 
sown this month. It may follow onions, early cab- 
bages, potatoes, or any other early crop. Give a 
good dressing of stable manure, or its equivalent 
in some artificial fertilizer; make the soil fine, as 
for a root crop, and sow the seed in drills 15 inches 
apart. It is customary to sow thickly, using 101bs. 
or more of seed to the acre. Near New York, the 
sowing is done from the first to the middle of this 
month, following with a roller, or if this is not at 
hand, the gardener’s ready substitute, the feet, 
passing over the rows 
and treading them down, 
to bring the soil in close 
contact with the seed. 
The catalogues often re- 
commend the Prickly- 
seeded variety as best for 
fall sowing, but we have 
not found it preferable 
to the Round-seeded. 
Usually the plants will 
be large enough to allow 
of thinning before win- 
ter sets in, and a supply 
for use or for sale, may 
be had from the thin- 
nings which should be 
cut out where the plants 
stand thickest. In very 
cold localities, the spin- 
ach should have a thin 
covering of straw, leaves, 
or other litter, but this 
is not usually done near 
the coast, though even 
there, a slight covering 
preserves the leaves in 
better condition. In 
spring the soil is loosen- 
ed between the rows, 
and the plants soon start into growth; when 
new leaves are formed in the center of the plant, 
the crop may be cut for use or for sale. 





Fig. 4.—GALLS IN CANE. 


' The Strawberry Bed. 


Those who followed the instructions given in 
July last, and made a strawberry-bed last month 
with pot-layered plants, are sure of a good crop 
next spring, unless some accident prevents. Good 
results may be expected from a bed made the pres- 
ent month (September, ) but the sooner the work is 
done, the better. Those who have not pot-layered 
the plants themselves, can procure them of all the 
principal nurserymen, who now propagate in this 
manner a supply of plants of the leading varieties. 
Of course they cost more than the ordinary plants, 
but many are willing to go to the extra expense, if 
they can only be sure of a crop of fruit a year 
sooner than they could have it in any other manner. 
Those who raise fruit for market, do not need to 
be told that good strawberries can only be raised on 
good soil. In private gardens the plants are rarely 
properly fertilized. Well decomposed manure is 
best, and a liberal coating, three inches thick is 
none too much, should be spread over the surface 
and spaded in. In the absence of manure, a good 
dressing of some of the artificial fertilizers may be 
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used instead. The plants may be set in rows two 
feet apart, and 18 inches distant in the rows. Some 
put them only a foot apart in the rows, but in 
rich soil this does not give space enough. In set- 
ting, the ball of earth is turned out of the pot, and 
put in its place in the bed, without disturbing 
its roots. At the time of planting, pinch off any 
runners that may be forming upon the plants. 
During the growing season, keep the bed clean by 
use of the hoe, and remove all runners as they ap- 
pear. The plants thus treated will form fine large 
stools by the time cool weather checks their growth. 





es 
Picking Fruit—Fruit Ladders. 


The first step towards getting the best prices for 
fruit must be made in the picking. The old method 
of shaking or thrashing the tree will answer when 
the fruit is shovelled into a wagon body and car- 
ried for several miles over a rough road. This is 
not the method of marketing apples to get the best 
prices. Early apples are often more profitable than 
the later varieties ; as a general thing they are more 





A GOOD FRUIT LADDER. 


tender, and can only be profitably sold in markets 
near at hand. After they have reached maturity— 
have made their full growth—they soon become 
mellow and quickly decay. Hence the orchardist 
should be familiar with the time of ripening of 
each variety, and be ready to’pick it in its proper 
condition. The best packages for early apples are 
either half barrels or bushel crates. We gave in 
August last (page 324) the method of making a 
crate of the proper size to hold a bushel. Whether 
the fruit is packed in half barrels or in crates, both 
should be new, and so filled that some pressure will 
be required to bring the head of the half barrel, or 
the cover of the crate, into place, in order to pre- 
vent any shaking in transportation. But the first 
step in marketing the fruit, is to pick it properly. 
Ordinary ladders that rest against the trunk of the 
tree, help; but the best specimens grow on the 
outside of the tree, upon the extremities of the 
branches, where they are exposed to the sun. The 
fruit growing in these places cannot be readily 
reached by the ordinary forms of ladders. <A step- 
ladder is often used, but this is not so convenient 
as the kind used by painters. This is made of 
two parts, as shown in the engraving. When 
opened, it stands firmly, and may be used as a step- 
ladder. Ordinarily, it will be found best to have 
two ladders of this kind, and by placing a board 
from one tothe other, a platform may be formed, 
higher or lower, from which the exterior portions 
of moderate sized trees can be reached, and greatly 
reduce the labor of fruit-gathering. The picker 
should have such a receptacle for the fruit that will 
allow him to deposit it without bruising, and leave 
both hands free. A basket hung to a strap which 
passes over the shoulders, is convenient. A grain 





mouth kept open bya stick, in such a manner as to 
be convenient for the picker. In packing the fruit, 
make sure that it is of even quality throughout 
the crate, etc., and mark the name of both the 
consignee and shipper plainly upon the package. 
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Successful Culture of White Pine. 
ae 

Were it generally known that it did not require 
several lifetimes in order to raise a profitable forest, 
one great obstacle to tree culture would be re- 
moved. We have cited the rapid growth of birches 
and elms on our place as ex- 
amples of trees of a size to be 
useful, growing in 12 years from 
the seed. Our correspondent 
“A. L.J.,’? Cheshire Co., N. H., 
gives us his experience in raising 
a White Pine grove. About 30 
years ago, having a lot of about 
three acres which could be de- 
voted to the purpose, he cleared 
the land. Ona “bearing year ”’ 
of the pine trees, he collected 
about 12 bushels of the cones in 
the early part of September. 
These he seattered over the land 
without giving it any prepara- 
tion, with the result of thor- 
oughly seeding it. We do not 
commend this rude culture, 
but it is interesting that suc- 
cess followed it. Mr. J. says: 

“‘The next year the little 
pines appeared by the million. 
They grew the first season about two inches 
high ; the following season they made a growth 
of from one half to three-fourths of an inch; 
the next year they grew about three inches, and 
the year following about one foot. In the next 
13 years they grew over 30 feet. These trees now 
measure in hight, by estimate, about 45 feet, the 
larger ones being about 18 inches through at the 
base. Cattle were not allowed to run in the lot for 
12 years aftersowing. At that time I thinned them 
out so as to give the best a chance to grow, trimmed 
up those left standing to the hight of three or four 
feet, taking off all the dead limbs. 

“T have trimmed the trees in the lot and thinned‘ 
them out from time to time, in order to give the 
best specimens a chance to grow. The trees are 











dairy products by using ice many times repays its 
cost, and in the preserving of meats and other ar. 
ticles of food its value is beyoud computation. An 
ice-house is not an expensive building, and is 
within the reach of nearly every farmer. The ac- 
companying engravings show the form of a cheap 
ice-house, that can be built at only a small outlay 
for materials, and with but little labor. The di- 
mensions will depend upon the amount of ice de- 
sired and the length of the boards to be used. Nine 
posts of suitable hight are set, two at each corner, 
as shown in fig. 1; the ninth post is put on the 
front and at one side of the doorway. The front 














now free from branches to the hight of about 23 
feet. Trimming has usually been done between 
the first of November and first of February. But 
few live limbs have been removed, except to give a 
tree a better appearance, [ have sometimes taken 
one off. The wounds have always healed over per- 
fectly. The new wood growing close over the knot 
and making clear timber of all that grew outside 
of where the branch was cut off.”’ 





A Cheap Ice-House. 
a 
The amount of ice used increases every year, and 
this is largely owing to the ease and cheapness 
with which it can be kept. Ice becomes a neccs 
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Fig. 1.—PLAN OF ICE-HOUSE. 


sity in many cases so soon as its value is known by 





experience. The gain in the quality and price of 








posts are a foot or more longer than the rear ones, 
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Fig. 2.—THE ICE-HOUSE COMPLETE. 


| to provide for a slanting roof; the tops are held in 


place by light scantling. The plank or boards are 
nailed to the posts with cleats to secure them to 
each other at the ends. A layer of six inches of 
saw-dust or cut hay is spread upon the ground be- 
fore the first tier of ice is put into the house. The 
ice should not come within a foot of the wall, and 
fill the space between a with the saw-dust or other 
packing material. The plank wall and the ice tiers 
may be carried up together until the house is filled. 
A door, b, is made by using two lengths of plank 
on the front side, the short ones being so placed 
that they can be removed as the ice is taken out. 
A thick layer of packing material should be put 
upon the ice after the house is filled. A roof of 
slabs or any other material that will keep out the 
rain is sufficient. Theice-house complete is shown 
in figure 2. It is hoped that farmers and others 
who have need of ice throughout the hot summer 
months will construct an ice-house before winter 
comes and fili it during the ice harvest. Ice is one 
of the crops that must be gathered in its season. 
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** Army Worms Eges.%—“ J, W. G.””—Mat- 
tituck, L. I., sends us specimens of what he takes 
to be the eggs of the Army-worm. He wishes to 
know about these eggs, and what kind of an insect 
will be hatched from them. The specimens sent, 
though white and egg-shaped, are not eggs at all, 
but are the cocoons of some insect, probably an 
Ichneumon-fly, which is a parasite of the Army- 
worm. It is fortunate for cultivators that the de- 
structive insects have their insect enemies, to keep 
them in check. A common example is seen in the 
large green caterpillar known as the Potato-worm, 
or Tomato-worm (Sphinx quinquemaculata), the body 
of which is often completely covered with the 
small, white cocoons of the parasite. The parent 
fly deposits great numbers of eggs in the soft body 
of the caterpillar ; the larve or maggots soon hatch 
out and live within and upon the substance of the 
caterpillar, but avoiding any vital parts. The cater- 
pillar feeds and barely keeps alive, as it has to sup- 
port a large number of its unwelcome guests. 
When these insects within an insect have completed 
their growth, they come to the surfaee of the cater- 
pillar and there spin their pure-white cocoons, 
from which in due time the perfect insect comes 
forth. The caterpiilar keeps barely alive all the 
while, but is so much enfeebled that it cannot com 
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‘plete its own changes. What occurs with this 
caterpillar of the potato or tomato, takes place with 
other caterpillars, and the supposed eggs of the 
Army-worm are the cocoons of its parasite. Were 
it not that we are aided in our fight against de- 
structive insects by other insects, we should fare 
poorly. Whenever a caterpillar, of any kind, is 
found with these supposed eggs upon it, do not 
-destroy it. Whatever mischief it can do, in its 
disabled condition, will be more than offset by 
the benefit that may result from the parasite. 








The swindling fraternity know 
=z that farmers especially, are too busy 
=~ at this season to even look at their 










4 or, many of them at least have gone 
“Sto the larger Watering Places and 
‘Summer Resorts to ply their vocation, with varia- 
tions, among a different class of victims. There are 
several operators in the agricultural districts with 
some new-fangled attachments to harvesting and 
-other implements, but our readers are too much 
“engaged to stop to furnish particulars. 


The Peach-Growing Districts. 

A few years ago, at harvest time, we were in the 
peach-growing counties of Delaware and Maryland, 
and saw how the growers were daily visited by those 
who professed to offer special advantages to ship- 
pers of peaches, and made all sorts of tempting 
offers and promises. On coming to the city, we 
found that these parties were not known among 
the regular commission dealers, not even having a 
place of business. They do a sort of side-walk 
trade, and when wanted cannot be found. We ad- 
vise peach-growers to stick to well-known com- 
mission men, and not trust to transient fellows, 
no matter how large a commission they may offer. 

Gambling in Grain. 

A year or more ago we showed up the bogus 
stock-brokers who offered great inducements to 
persons at a distance, to engage through them in 
operations on Wall Street. There are parties in 
Chicago who are constantly offering similar induce- 
ments to engage in gambling on the price of grain. 
A subscriber in Ohio sends us the circulars of one 
of these, which proposes to form 

‘*Mutual Investment Clubs,”’ 
and asks if it will be safe for him to invest. In 
Texas they have an adage, ‘‘ Never play at a game 
you do not understand.’’ We have read through 
these circulars carefully, and fail to understand 
them. The concern professes to operate clubs, 
and asks people to subscribe for shares at $10 
up to $1,000, offering a very large profit, in some 
cases as much as $5.10 on a $10-share in less than 
two months. We can only say that Chicago is a 
very wide-awake business place, and were there any 
such profits possible or probable, there would be 
no need of sending to Ohio farmers to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Any scheme that offers such profits 
need not go a-begging outside of Chicago, or any 
other business place, and all the money expended 
on circulars, reports of ‘‘ The Profits of Club 13,” 
and the rest of it, might be saved. 
Medical Matters. 

As usual, a large share of our inquiries relate to 
these. Here comes from Iowa an inquiry from ‘A 
Subscriber’? about a ‘‘ Metaphysical University.” 
We had often seen a sign bearing that legend ona 
house in a street not far from our office, and had 
often wondered what it could be. For an obscure 
brick tenement to call itself a University was odd 
enough, but to be a ‘‘ Metaphysical University,” was 
quite beyond ourcomprehension. ‘ Metaphysical ’’ 
is a big sounding name, but if one looks it up in the 
Dictionary, he will not get a very satisfactory defini- 
tion. He will find, in brief, that metaphysics is the 
‘science of the mind. Our Ohio friend’s wife was 
itroubled, not as to her mind, but as to her body, 
sand he writes that as this metaphysical shop has 








drawn from his wife about $150, and the investment 
has not done her the slightest good, he wishes us 
to save other poor unfortunate victims by exposing 
The Metaphysical University 
asa humbug. We should think that its ridiculous 
name would proclaim it as such ; but there are 
people everywhere who need to be assured that 
those shops who advertise themselves at a distance 
as ‘‘ Universities,”’ ‘‘ Colleges,” ‘‘ Institutes,’ and 
the like, as located in New York City, when found 
will be obscure buildings upon some side street. 

A correspondent sends a paper published in a 
Western city which contains a displayed advertise- 
ment a column long, 

Of an Entirely New “Trust Company.”’ 

It proposes an “innovation” upon the old style 
of doing business, and claims to give ‘‘an oppor- 
tunity to realize a Handsome Dividend on a eom- 
paratively small sum in a very short time.” All 
that we thus far know of this Trust Company is 
from this advertisement, and we can only say to the 
friend who asks about investing in it, that this is of 
a character to suggest the exercise of great caution. 
There is altogether too much flourish of trumpets 
and too many vague generalities, to impress one 
favorably. We should take nothing on “trust,” even 
in this “‘ Trust Company,’’ but examine carefully. 

An Electric Chair 
is the latest thing in the way of electricity. Of 
course this is, according to its inventor, the only 
real medium for applying electricity. He heads his 
advertisement with ‘‘ Edison Outdone,” in large 
letters, which shows him to be a modest man. He 
says: “* We have established ourself in Indianapolis 
as the original, genuine, and only true, sovereign, 
electrical cure for the most vile, loathsome, and life- 
destroying diseases that afflict humanity ”—which 
is rather the reverse of complimentary to the inhab- 
itants of that prosperous city. Whether this elec- 
tric furniture is for family use, or only for the 
‘‘doctor’s”’ office, the advertisement does’nt say. 


Gambling With Needles. 

In an old-fashioned game with pins, money could 
be lost and won, and now we have needles made 
the medium or reason for a lottery or distribution, 
as we take it to be. The circular says that any per- 
son paying $1:00 for 10 papers of the needles, “ will 
receive ALSO ONE of the articles NAMED BELOW.”’ 
These articles are sewing machines at $65, pianos 
at $300, gold watches at $65, and other valuable 
articles ; but there are also 5,000 steel engravings, 
valued at $1.00 each, and the chances are that “ one 
of the articles ”’ will be one of these engravings. If 
these steel engravings are valued at only $1.00 for 
advertising purposes, what can be the real value? 
This is rather thin for Philadelphia. 

A Great Improvement in Cotton. 

The wonders of plant life are by no means con- 
fined to the cooler regions of the north, where self- 
pruning grape-vines, strawberries which grow on 
shrubs like raspberries, and peaches that are, by 
being budded (or grafted, we have forgotten which) 
on the French Willow, free from yellows, and all 
other diseases, are offered to the credulous. Now 
that most valuable plant, the Cotton, presents it- 
self in new and remarkable forms. In August, 
1881, upon the authority of a United States official, 
we informed our many readers in the cotton-grow- 
ing States against a so-called 

**Worm-Proof Hybrid Cottou,’”’ 
the seeds of which were being sold in Louisiana at 
30 cents each, but less by the dozen. It was claimed 
that this cotton was the result of a hybrid between 
common cotton and ‘‘a weed which no worm or 
bug would touch.”” Ona general principles we pro- 
nounced this ‘‘ Worm-Proof Hybrid Cotton ”’ to be 
a thing to be avoided. We were threatened by this 
weed and cotton hybridizer with a suit for damages, 
and a lady wrote us a long and very—well, say earn- 
est—letter about our being opposed to improvement 
in the South. Thus far we have not been called 
into court for the alleged libel. But this 
‘‘Worm-Proof Hybrid Cotton “is nothing to 
Another “ Hybrid Cotton,’’ 

which is at once so much more hybrid and so much 
more cotton than the Louisiana thing, that that 








should retire from the field at once. A subscriber 
in Texas sends us the circular of this cotton, 
and asks us for information about it. This new 
cotton is not a product of Louisiana, but of Georgia. 
We are told: “It was produced by hybridization of 
the wild cotton which grows along the low lands and 
banks of the Caloosahatchie river in Florida, with 
the common okra of our vegetable gardens.”? The 
cotton and the okra belong to the same natural 
order of plants, and while we can not say that they 
will not hybridize, we do not believe that they will. 
It is likely that cotton has escaped from cultivation 
in some parts of Florida, but why start with this 
half wild plant? Where is the Caloosahatchie river ? 
It can not be a very important stream, as neither of 
our three Gazetteers mention it. But to this 
Wonderfal Cotton Plant, 
the account of which will be so interesting to our 
many readers in the cotton-growing States, that we 
give itinfull. This is not from the announcement 
of one who has seeds to sell, but, strangely enough, 
from an editorial in a Georgia paper. We read: 

“Tt grows to the hight of two feet and has one 
beautiful bloom at the top, which resembles the 
magnolia flower in appearance, size, and odor. The 
blooms remain white for two days, and then, begin- 
ning with a delicate pink, gradually change to a 
dark red, when they drop off, and then appears a 
most wonderful boll. Fora week this boll resembles 
that of the ordinary cotton, and then continues to 
grow until it reaches the size of a gallon tin bucket. 

‘The lint then begins to grow, but is held in place 
by the long, okra-like points. When fully matured, 
more of it can be picked by a common hand in one 
day than six hands can pick of ordinary cotton. 

“‘The lint has no seed, and hence the ginning is 
dispensed with. The bolls produce from one and 
a half to two pounds of fine, long staple cotton. 
In the bottom of the boll from four to six seed re- 
sembling persimmon seed are found.”’ 

There you have it! Such wonderful flowers 
which, so to speak, ‘‘ knock the spots out of” 
either okra or cotton! But what is the flower to 
the fruit—What are the miserable common bolls to 
one “‘ the size of a gallon tin bucket!” We always 
like definite descriptions, and are glad that the 
gallon bucket is a “tin” one! When one de- 
scribes such remarkable plants, he should not go 
too closely into particulars. We are told that 

‘‘The Lint Has No Seed.” 

But in all cotton heretofore known, the lint is an 
appendage to the seed, provided by nature for some 
wise purpose, and none ever before grew, except as 
an attachment to the seed. When we are asked to 
believe that a plant will produce a ‘“‘gallon tin 
bucket ” full of lint just for the fun of it, we are 
provoked to say, Bosh! A Georgia paper says: 
“Tf what is claimed for it is true, it will paralyze 
the cotton-gin business, and make our planters 
become bonanza kings.” We say to our Georgia 
friends, if you have a gin, keep it in good order, 
and don’t sell it for old iron this year. Jf you can 
become “ bonanza kings” by growing this wonder- 
ful cotton, do it, but go slow; try a few seeds first 
—if at all. We have no doubt that improvements 
will be made in the cotton plant, but they will not 
be in “ gallon tin buckets” of lint without seeds. 

Remarkable Watch Cases. 

Sometimes we get an inside view of things in an 
unexpected manner. There is a chap in a neigh- 
boring city who advertises watches very loudly. It 
comes in our way to know that this person, who an- 
nounces his watches in such glowing terms, has 
written to a well known manufacturer of watch 
cases, to inquire at what price he can be supplied 
with watch cases, “‘not more than 3 K. fine, and 
not more than 1 oz. weight—in fact, just as cheap 
as they can be possibly gotten up.’’ By the term 
‘3 K. fine,” it is understood by those in the trade 
that the cases shall contain 3 parts of gold in 24, or 
be one-eighth real gold. An alloy of this kind, hay- 
ing the base metal dissolved out of its surface by 
acids, shows a thin euperficial film of gold, but 
this will soon wear off, and expose the miserable 
alloy below. Then to read that the cases are to be 
“just as cheap as they can be possibly gotten up,” 
is a wonderful falling off from the description of 
the same cases, when the watches they are to hold 
are advertised for sale all over the country, in any 
paper that will publish the deceptive advertisement, 
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Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION. 


Prairie Cottage, Costing $800 to $1,000. 
Cost, as here Described, $900. 
CLASS I1.—3d PRIZE.—BY JNO. DUNLOP, SOZORRA, ONT. 
——— 

Though called by the designer a “‘ Prairie Cot- 
tage,”’ this house is adapted, as a whole, to many 
other rural localities, and furnishes suggestions for 
any farm house or other residence. The truth is, 
no one plan is likely to be exactly suited to the 
wants, wishes, or tastes of any family ; yet no one 
can carefully examine any plan without deriving 
some hints to be adopted or improved upon. Any 
person intending to erect a dwelling, whether to 
cost $500, or $5,000, or more, should get two or 
three books on the subject and read them care- 
fully. The chances are, a thousand to one, that in 
so doing, he will get information and primary or 
secondary ideas that will many-fold repay the sim- 
ple cost of the books. Reed’s ‘‘ House Plans for 
Everybody,’’ and such like books, are of the kind 
referred to.—Mr. Dunlop writes essentially as fol- 
lows, the manuscript accompanying the drawings : 

The prices of the materials are quotations from 
the current rates in Cass County, Dakota, in 1881.— 
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Fig. 3.—BASEMENT. 





The accommodations are sufficient for a small 
family, with one room for hired help.—_Exterior 
(figs. 1 and 2).—The foundations show 18 inches 
above the graded earth, which is raised to slope 
from the house outward, with soil taken from the 
cellar. The hight of the building is kept low, the 
better to withstand the strong winds that sweep 
over the treeless prairies. The Veranda, hav- 
ing a southern exposure, will be a comfortable 
resting place during hot sunshine, and help keep 
the house cool.—The CELLAR (fig. 3) excavations are 
so made that the hight of ceiling above will not be 
less than 6 feet. It extends under the one-story 
part of the building, and has two windows for 
light, the entrance being from the scullery.— 


Ground Floor (fig. 4).—Hight of ceiling 
of the one-story part, 8 feet; of the two-story 














part, 9 feet. It contains a Parlor, Dining Room, 
Hall, Kitchen, Scullery, Bedroom, Pantry, and a 
closet under stairway. Six-inch thimbles are placed 
in the flues, 2 feet under the ceilings, and through 
the partitions where necessary. The pantry and 
closet are furnished with shelves. The chimney 
flues are built of brick, placed on brackets, 3 feet 
under ceilings of upper flats. 

Second Story (fig. 5).—Hight of ceiling, 
8 feet. The throat-ties are carried up the joists 2 
feet, thus concealing the sides of walls to that 
extent. This story contains 3 bedrooms ané a hall. 


Construction.—The cellar walls are of rub- 
ble stone, foundation pillars and chimneys of brick ; 
plastering, three coats. The frame of sawed pine, 
thoroughly fitted and braced; the side studding 
extends from sills to plates. The roof and side 
walls (outside) are covered with inch lumber; out- 
side walls finished with lap-siding over the lumber ; 
inside walls with lath and plaster. Roof of Ve- 
randa covered with ship-lap, and battens over joints. 
The flooring inside is tongued-and-grooved pine. 
Flooring of Veranda, common lumber, jointed. 
The inside wood-work is finished in seasoned pine. 
The exterior is painted two coats of slate or gray 
color. The prices estimated at rates as laid down 
at nearest station. 

Estimate of Cost. 
ee ge ee $18.60 
630 ft. Stone-work, @ 10c.. -< 
800 Bricks, @ $12 
535 yards Plastering, @ Be 
Sills and Plate, 16 by 6 by 2......... 
Biringera, GE BF SOF 1 .........05s00000050. 
193 Studs, Spars, abd Ties, 16 by 6 by 2. .3,168 
74 Joists, ph ea 1.580 


106 Studs, 16 by 4 By 3 
25 Ties, 14 by 6 by 2 


_) een 7,096 ft., @ 18¢. 127.70 












2,000 ft. Roof Sheeting—2, 000 ft. Wall Sheeting, @ 15c.. 69.00 
2,000 ft. Lap- ee MEMO spaubessacssceveduesnecsassenss 52.00 
ifond PRBMMRERSMNBID) C05. 2255 o pc sec seuisosaneconvaaue 54.00 
50 ft. Tin Valleys, SRnccsoseckscceny seen sees aD 
1,300 ft. Flooring, @ 2c. 
skirting, 7.50— ‘ath, $15. 00. ‘ 
2 Outside Doors, @ $5.00 bie i 
10 Inner Doors, @ MEME ciuc eu raebeaeeasce aie bianeecneens 40.00 
Ne Sitias.ncubsuadcsaneoetesasinenauane 60.00 


2 Cellar Windows, @ eer 
Veranda, $30—Painting, $20. am 
Carpenter WOPK, GER... ccciccs 
Re cccinins oniscsnsans ‘ 








Chicken Raising.—“ Mrs. A. W.”’ writes us: 
‘Many persons, in giving directions for the care 
of young chickens, say, ‘give no water for six or 
eight weeks.’ This would be extremely cruel to 
the hen-mother, for hens are very thirsty fowls, 
and will not do well unless they have plenty of 
drinking water. Of course milk is better for both 
hen and chicks. I have raised a good many chick- 
ens, and do not think I ever lost one, and yet I 
have always given them water, which they will 
drink when very small. In my experience, wheat 
screenings have proved to be excellent feed for 
them, with corn-meal given occasionally. Bread 
and rice, as recommended by some poultry rais- 
ers, must be very expensive food for cbickens.”’ 





High Prices for Hops. 
— > 

Articles and items with the above or similar 
heading were, about the first of August, quite fre- 
quently met with in the daily papers. These 
embodied the statements that the hop crop of 
Great Britain was a failure, and that sales had 
already been made of American hops at prices: 
about double of those made two months earlier, 
We regret to see these unqualified statements, as 
their effect upon the farming community is disas- 
trous. Having witnessed two Hop ‘‘ booms,” as. 
the phrase of the day has it, we do not care to see 
another. The last was some 12 years ago, in which 
the farmers in some localities, in the desire to be- 
come suddenly rich, had planted such extensive 
hop-yards, that they could only get the crop picked 
by bringing in the scum of distant cities, and when 
they were harvested, the hops would not sell for 
the cost of producing them. Before the high 
prices already paid, and the still higher ones likely 
to be paid for hops, have had their effect, and have. 
induced many of our readers to undertake hop- 
growing, we would ask them to consider a few 
points which the flattering accounts of successful 
hop-growing altogether omit. There are several 
crops which, for want of a better name, we have 
in former years called ‘‘ Speculative Crops.” These 
are crops outside of any regular system of farm- 
ing, their products having no relation to any of 
the usual products of the farm. These crops, usu- 
ally produced at alarge expenditure of the ordinary 
stock of manure, must be sold off at current rates ;. 
the farmer can not usually afford to keep them for 
a higher warket, and they can not, as a general 
thing, be consumed on the farm, either by the 
farmer’s family or by his animals. 

Among crops of this speculative class we include 
Onions, Tobacco, Broom-corn, Castor-oil Beans, 
Teasels, Peppermint, and Hops; to some extent 
Flax, at least when grown for its seed only, belongs 
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Fig. 4.—FIRST STORY PLAN. 


in this class. All of these crops have proved, and 
in the future will no doubt prove highly profitable: 
—under certain conditions. We have termed these 
‘*speculative crops,” in part for the reason that 
their products being limited, and the quantity 
raised being readily known to operators in the 
markets, they are made use of by speculative deal- 
ers, who, by controlling the market, can suddenly 
raise the price, and holding the whole stock, get 
any sum they choose to ask. Whenever high prices 
are quoted for these products, recollect that these 
high prices do not go to the farmer who produces,. 
but to the speculator who sells them. 

Each of these crops has its peculiarities which 
makes it difficult for the average farmer to produce: 
it; this is especially the case with Tobacco, whick 


| requires large houses in which to properly cure it, 


and with Peppermint. Here the crop has not only 
to be raised, but it must be manufactured, as it is 
only marketable in the shape of Oil of Peppermint.. 
This involves considerable outlay for apparatus, 
which is useful for nothing else, and its proper use 
requires a kind of skill which farmers, and indeed 
people in general, have not had occasion to acquire. 
But let us take the Hop crop, which is at times 
very profitable. This is a crop, the demand for 
which, though large, is limited ; if it fails in a large 





hop-growing country, as in England the present 
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Fig. 2.—SIDE ELEVATION. 


year, the price at once doubles, and by the time 
the next year’s crop is on the market, the price 
may be quadruple that of the average. Under 
these conditions the enterprising American farmer 
feels that he is safe in establishing a hop-yard, and 
in doing this at a considerable outlay. Here one of 
the peculiarities of the crop is, that after the plan- 
tation has been made, the vines must grow for a 
whole year before any returns can be had. In this 
year, which his plantation must have in order to 
become productive, the countries which failed the 
year before may have abundant crops, and before 
he has harvested a single bale, the price may fall 
to the average or below it. Aside from the marked 
fluctuation of prices, there are other difficulties 
attending the hop crop. The need of pickers has 
already been alluded to. The fact that there must 
be at hand an abundance of cheap labor at just the 
right time, makes hop-growing in sparsely settled 
localities difficult, if not unprofitable. In some 
seasons, and in particuler localities, there appear 
hordes of insects that must be fought vigorously 
to save the crop. After the hops are raised and 
picked, they are not marketable unless properly 
cured and baled. This calls for peculiar kilns, 
buildings put up for the express purpose, and 
upon careful treatment in the curing largely de- 
pends the quality, and consequently the price. 
‘“‘Then,’’ some will say, ‘“‘ you advise the Ameri- 
ean farmer not to grow hops*’’—By no means. 
So far from this, we several years ago offered pre- 
miums for Essays upon Hop Culture, if not to 
advocate it, at least to furnish a reliable guide to 
those who would undertake it. The object of this 
article is not to deter farmers from growing hops, 
but to prevent their 
taking up the culture 
inconsiderately, im- 
pelled thereto by a 
sudden rise in the 
market. Our farmers 
—some of them—can 
make money by grow- 
ing hops—all can not. | 
Let whoever is attract- | (|| ] 
ed to hop-growing by Te 
present high prices, 
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the light we have pre- Wx {5 4 
sented. Let him make 

sure that his soil and 

surroundings are suit- [jum ——eeeeeel 


able for the crop, and 
if he can afford to 
wait a year after planting, buy the needed poles 
and put up kilns, and be at all other outlays before 
he can receive any returns. If he finds that he 
can add a hop-field to his regular farm, then let 
him do so—making up his mind, if he goes into 
‘this special culture, to stayin. If he will be dis- 
couraged by one, two, or more bad years, let him 


Fig. 5. SECOND STORY PLAN. 





keep out. We have no doubt that, properly pur- 
sued for, say ten years, it will in the long run be 
found profitable, sometimes very profitable. What 
we suggest as to hops, applies to all special cul- 
tures. They may be made profitable if intelligently 
started and persistently carried on, taking the bad 
years with the good. If one is unable to do this, 
let him stick to the regular farm crops. 





Canning Tomatoes. 
—>— 


In a recent number of the American Agriculturist 
I read some remarks regarding the preserving of 
tomatoes, and a lack of success. The modus 
operandi is very simple, and why the many who 
fail do not succeed, I cannot understand. The 
main point to look after is the jar. It is of no use 
to put tomatoes into a jar that is not perfect 
throughout. Many persons, after using the con- 
tents, and cleaning the jar, set it upon a shelf, and 
the covers are put into a box or other receptacle, 
and after being jumbled together for several months, 
it would be surprising if the covers, and especially 
the glass ones, came out whole ; a small nick out 
of the sealing edge of a glass cover will cause the 
fruit in that jar to spoil. 

I have seen persons use rubbers that had been 
in use for years, and were so stiff and hard that 
they would not stretch; such rubbers are useless. 
A good rubber should be soft and pliable. The 
tomatoes should be thoroughly cooked. My way 
is to stew them in a large kettle, all at once. Take 
your jar, set it on a cloth wet in cold water, pour 
in enough cold water to cover the bottom well, 
then fill up with boiling water. As soon as the jar 
is thoroughly hot, empty the water, and fill at 
once with the hot tomatoes, brimming full, then 
put on the rubber. Be very careful that no seeds 
get under it; put on the cover, and screw down. 
Jf a glass top, it should be warmed the same as 
the jar; continue screwing down the cap as the 
jar cools. If done carefully and quickly, success 
will follow. Many people fill their jars too slowly, 
giving too much chance for the cold air to get in, 
and the fruit to cool. These remarks will apply to 
the canning of any kind of fruit. 

Peaches I can differently. 1 pare my peaches, 
taking care that they are in good condition, ripe, 
but not mellow, put in as many whole ones as I 
can, and pack all round the sides with halves and 
quarters as close and tight as I can, without bruis- 
ing ; then I put in 7 ounces of sugar, and fill up 
with water. Put on the fire a kettle with cold 
water, set these jars that have been filled in it, 
keeping them off the bottom by a grating or some- 
thing similar, and so they will not touch each 
other ; put on the covers, and screw the ring down 
a little (but not the rubbers). After boiling hard 
for ten minutes, take out and fill up with boiling 
water, put on rubbers, and seal as above. People 
say my peaches are very nice. H. B. C. 





The Ailanthus Tree. 
ee 
After being yearly abused in the journals, espec- 
ially by those of New York City, the Ailanthus tree 
has at last found an advocate in one of the New 
York Daily papers. In its issue of July 26th 
last, it had an article on the tree, which differs 
from the majority of those in the daily papers 
onsuch subjects, as it plainly indicated that ‘ the 
writer had some knowledge of the subject.’’? This 
article mentioned the great defect of the Ailanthus, 
its odor during its time of bloom, whereupon a 
correspondent sends a note, published in the 
same paper on July 29th, which says: ‘There 
are assuredly more kinds than one of this tree. On 
my place on the Passaic River, near Belleville, are 
some half a dozen large Ailanthus trees, the 
branches of some of which reach within twenty 
feet of my bedroom window. Every year they are 
filled with blossoms perfectly inodorous, and sub- 
sequently heavily freighted with immense bunches 
of seed of arich red-brown color. Further away 
are four large trees precisely similar, except thet 
the seeds are yellow. None of them are in the 
least offensive when in blossom—unilike all ot? as 
I have ever seen.”? We quote this, as it brings ap 
a matter regarding the tree not generally ur for. 
stood. It has often been stated that the Ailanthus 
bears its staminate and pistillate fiowers upon dif- 
ferent trees; that the staminate flowers are the 
ones which give off the disagreeable odor at flow- 
ering time, and one has only to plant tie pistillate, 
or fruit-bearing trees, to be freed from the unpleas- 
ant smell. Unfortunately this is not true. The 
flowers of the Ailanthus are of three different sorts ; 
there are: 1st, flowers with stamens only ; 2nd, flow- 
ers that have both stamens and pistils, as do the 
majority of our common flowers ; 3rd, flowers that 
produce only pistils. The first two kinds have 
stamens and are odorous. The second and ¢hird 
have pistils and produce fruit. The second kind 
produces fruit abundantly, but it also has tue of- 
fensive stamens, and it will be seen that the fact 
that a tree has its showy fruit-clusters, is no essur- 
ance that it will be inoffensive. It is the third kind 
only, the flowers of which have pistils solély, can 
be relied upon asinodorous. Plants which present 
this irregularity are called polygamous. It is only 
when trees, like those of the writer of the sbove 
note, are found to be without offersive odor, that we 
can besure of the matter. While we can not assert 
that a tree of this kind, one with pistillate flowers, 
will always continue to bear such, yet from anslogy 
we judge that it is highly probable that it will. 
To avoid the chief objection to the Ailanthus as a 
street tree, and to its planting near dwellings, we 
must propagate not only from those individuals 
which show their ornamental clusters of fruit, but 
which at the time of blooming are also without 
odor. The tree is propagated with great ease from 
cuttings of the root. When an inodorous tree is 
found, itis not necessary to destroy it to propagate 
it. A share of the smaJler roots, from an inch 
down toa fourth of an inch in diameter, may be 
taken off in fall, without essential injury to the 
tree. These pieces cut into lengths of two or three 
inches, and placed in a well prepared bed, will 
nearly all make small trees the next season. The 
Ailanthus is valuable for timber, and as fuel, and 
beautiful as an ornamental tree; it will flourish in 
the poorest soils, and grow rapidly under the most 
adverse circumstances. In real value it takes a high 
rank, and it is desirable that every effort should 
be made to avoid its only unpleasant feature. 
ee 
Blane Mange is an acceptable addition to the 
supper table, and easily made. Take a handful of 
Irish Moss, wash thoroughly in several waters, add 
a few pieces of stick cinnamon, and tie up loosely 
in a piece of mosquito netting. Boil about fifteen 
minutes in 1 quart of milk ; turn the milk intoa 
mould or bow] previously wet with cold waiter ; let 
it stand until told. When ready for use, turn it 
out upon a dish. If boiled enough, it will keep its 
form. Eat with sugar and cream. The moss is 
very cheap, and if properly washed is free from 
all unpleasant taste. A. W. 
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Insects Within the Potato Stalks. 


a a 

The injuries inflicted by the Colorado Potato- 
beetle, by general consent regarded as ‘‘ The Potato- 
bug,” are so extensive and thorough, that those 
due to other insects are in a great measure over- 
looked. There are several insects that, in the 
absence of the Colorado-beetle, would cause pota- 
to-growers much anxiety for the safety of their 
crops. Among these are two which confine them- 
selves to the interior of the stalk or vine of the 
Potato; here they live and make their growth, and 
by the time this is completed, the stalk is dead. 
Both these stalk-infesting insects are more abun- 
dant in the Western and Southern than in the 
Northern and Eastern States, but we have an ex- 
ample in the one from Colorado, of what a potato- 
insect can do if it undertakes to travel, and no 
locality can be regarded as safe from insect inva- 
sion, unless climatic conditions prevent. 

The Potato-Stalk Borer 

is the larva of a moth (Gortyna nitela). The moths 
are so numerous that entomologists find it con- 
venient to divide them up into families, and this 
insect belongs to the Owlet Moths (Noctuidee), 
which are distinguished, among other characters, 
by their rapid flight at night; they are attracted 
by a light, and we are apt to have many species 
enter the house and present themselves to our 
notice. The Corn-worm, the destructive Army- 
worm, and the several Cut-worms, are all too well 
known larval states of moths of this family. 
Though called the Potato-stalk Borer, the parent 
moth does not confine herself to the Potato in lay- 
ing her eggs; she also deposits them upon the 
related Tomato, as well as on the Dahlia, the Aster, 
Lily, Salvia, and other garden flowers, and has 
been known to do so on Indian Corn, and even on 
the stems of the Peach and Currant. Being a na- 
tive insect, it attacks several wild plants, especially 
the common Cocklebur (Xanthium), which is quite 
too abundant from East to West. The immature 
larva or borer and the moth are shown in figure 1. 
The larva, of a livid hue when voung, and lighter 
colored when mature, lives in the stalks of the 
Potato and other plants, leaving them usually the 
latter part of July, and descending to a short dis- 
tance below the surface of the ground, forms its 
chrysalis some time during September; it is of a 
mouse-gray color, the front wings finely sprinkled 
with pale yellow, with a curved pale Jine across 
them. There are good reasons for supposing that 
the insect passes the winter in the perfect or moth 
state, hiding away and becoming torpid, only 
arousing with the warmth of April and May, to lay 
its eggs upon the stems of the Potato and other 
plants. When the borer is suspected to be within 
the stem of the Dahlia and other flower plants, 


FE 


Fig. 1.—MOTH AND LARVA OF THE POTATO-STALK 
BORER. 


from their wilting, a close examination will show 
where it entered, and it may often be cut out and 
the plant saved. In the potato-field its presence 
may be detected by the wilting of the vine, and 
such stems should be cut off and burned, to pre- 
vent the spread of the insect. Another insect 
attacks the Potato in a similar manner, but belongs 
to a different order of insects. 
The Potato-Stalk Weevil 

is a small beetle (Baridius trinotatus), shown in its 
perfect state at c, fig. 2, the line at the side indi- 
cating the real size. Its general color is bluish or 
ash-gray, with three indented, black spots on the 
lower edge of the thorax. The female makes a 


slit in the staik with her beak, and deposits in this 
asingle egg. The grub is soon hatched, making 
its way to the center of the stalk, and working 


| full grown, is but a little over a fourth of an inch 
| long, whitish, and legless; it is shown at a, en- 
larged. The absence of legs distinguishes it from 
the Stalk-borer just mentioned. 
from that in not leaving the plant to form a chrys- 
alis in the ground, but becomes a pupa within the 
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Fig. 2.—THE POTATO-STALK WEEVIL. 
a, Larva; b, Pupa; c, Weevil. 


stalk where it has lived (0, fig. 2), and appears as a 
beetle late in August or early in September. No 
doubt it passes the winter in the beetle state. It 
has not been known to attack any plants besides 
the Potato, which in some localities has been 
much damaged by the weevil. The insect is more 
abundant in the Southern and Middle States than 
further North. The remedy suggested for the 
borer, destruction of the stem containing the 
larva, is the only practical one for this insect. If 
farmers, when they first observe a vine to wilt here 
and there, would search for the cause of the trou- 
ble, and carefully destroy by fire all stems that are 
found to contain larve within them, they could 
do good service in keeping these insects in check. 





Bee Notes for September. 
Se 

One of the features of the apiculture of Europe 
is the holding of large exhibitions of bee prod- 
ucts and apiarian implements. The bee jour- 
nals of Great Britain, France, and Germany, are 
full of accounts of these large and interesting 
Honey Shows. So great is the skill displayed in 
making the exhibits, and so attractive are the dis- 
plays, that it is no rare thing for the Shows to be 
visited by kings and queens. Surely the European 
apiarists find it advantageous to make these exhi- 
bitions, or they would not continue them year after 
year at great expense of time and labor. Not 
only are these meetings noted for their beautiful 
honey shows, but numerous essays, lectures, and 
discussions in connection with them, serve as 
educators in apicultural science and art. 


Exhibitions in America. 


Heretofore the honey exhibits in America have 
consisted of a few pounds of second-rate honey 
and a little beeswax, tucked away in some obscure 
corner, and sandwiched in between maple-sugar 
and syrup and sorghum-molasses. The premiums 
have ranged among the cents, and occasionally, in 
some unusual cases, have even reached a dollar. 


. There was nothing to induce producers of honey 


to make exhibits, and still less to excite the inter- 
est or attention of visitors. Of course bee-keepers 
are to blame for this state of things, as no busi- 
ness demonstrates its importance at expositions 
unless its patrons possess sufficient enterprise to 
push it forward. Itis very strange that American 
apiarists who have gone to the front in every other 
line of apicultural progress, have been so slow to 
recognize the great opportunity to advance the in- 
terest of their pursuit by encouraging and patron- 
izing these exhibitions of bees, honey, ete. 
Owing to the fact that some of our leading bee- 
keepers had visited Europe, and witnessed the 
substantial advantages that resulted from these 
Honey Shows, there were two suecessful exhibi- 
tions of this kind held in America last year. These 
were at St. Joseph, Mo., and at Toronto, Canada, 
and so attractive were they, that no other part of 
the Fairs received so favorable comment from the 
press. Tons of honey were on exhibition at To- 
ronto, and thousands of pounds were sold there. 
Bees were also exhibited and manipulated at the 
Fair, and the exhibit was farther aided by the dis- 
play of all the numerous and valuable implements 





The grub, when 


downwards towards the root. 








and appliances that aid the bee-keeper in his work. 


It also differs | 
|; ous premiums, in keeping with the importance of 





Exhibition at Fairs. 

The place to hold these exhibitiuns is in connec. 
tion with the several State and County Fairs of 
the country. The requisites to success are gener- 


apiculture, a separate building in which to hold the 
display, a room fitted with gauze, so that the bees 
can be manipulated each day, with no fear from 
stings, even by the most timid person. The honey 
should be taken in quantities, both comb in sec- 
tions and extracted honey in jars and tin pails, 
This should be put up with the greatest neatness, 
and labelled in an attractive manner. Some of 
it should be put in glass crates, so as to teach vis- 
itors how to present the honey for sale at the gro- 
ceries. There should also be a large exhibition of 
wax, foundation, implements, and extractors, so 
that the decision of the Judges, who should be ex- 
perts, may carry weight with it. The best colony 
of bees should be taken, so ventilated that the 
bees will not suffer, and arranged that they can be 
so shown that every visitor may see how easy it is 
to handle bees without harm. Wire gauze may be 
so arranged around the hive that there need be no 
danger of exciting the fears even of the visitors, 
If the bees are properly ventilated, and fed a little 
every day, they will not suffer by being taken to 
the Fairs. 
The Honey Crop. 

Owing to the cold, wet season, this promises to 
be avery poor honey year throughout the entire 
country. The white clover and raspberry harvest 
is over, and the yield was very light. Bass- 
wood offered a generous bloom, and yielded some 
what better than did early clover. Those who 
have a chance for an autumn harvest, have still 
reason to hope. We have one colony which has 
brought in from one to two pounds daily during 
the past week, and has not gained more than 
three pounds, except during two or three days. 
The best record was on a sultry day, when the 
gain was eight pounds. Possibly some of this 
might have been moisture collected by the honey. 





Weeds Going to Seed. 
—>> 
; Just at this season, when cultivation is mostly 
over, and the main crops harvested or laid by, we 
are most in danger of allowing our old enemies, the 
weeds, to go toseed. This is a most culpable and 
expensive practice, entailing untold labor in future 
years. We have had in hand the present season, 
an old garden, where every weed was left undis- 
turbed, and no crop was planted last year. Their 
name is legion of almost every variety that infests 
Connecticut soil, and some that we never met else- 
where. Pig-weed, milk-weed, dock and burdock, 
dandelion, fennel, mustard, quack-grass, plantain, 
purslain, jack-in-the-pulpit, mallows, and divers 
other sorts have sprung up in their season, and dis- 
puted possession with the crops planted. There is 
only one excellence about them, they insure fre- 
quent cultivation of all crops, if you would have 
any harvest. The labor of subduing one year’s 
seeding of these pests is immense. In the garden 
especially, no weed should ever be ‘allowed to go 
to seed. When one crop is off, put in another, and 
when the last is gathered, plow, or rake, or harrow, 
and let the frost have free play at the soil. Conn. 
a 


Keeping Grapes.—In Europe a method of 
preserving grapes is now very generally followed. 
The cluster is cut with a piece of the cane still at- 
tached, and the lower end of the cane is inserted in 
the neck of a bottle containing water. Grapes 
thus treated are kept ina perfect manner for along 
time. The European journals have figured racks 
and other devices for holding the bottles, in such a 
manner that they may sustain the weight of the 
fruit, and also to allow the clusters to hang free, 
and much as they would upon the vine. Weare 


not aware that this method has been tried with our 
native grapes. These, even at the holidays, when 
the price is the highest, sell for too little to make 
this method of keeping profitable, but for home. 
use, the experiment seems to be worth trying. 
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“Bob White,” or the American Quail. 


BY J. M. MURPHY. 


eee 
The Quail of the Atlantic States (Ortyx Virgini- 
anus), Which is also known as the ‘‘Bob White,” and 
in the Southern States as the Partridge, is abundant 
as far West as the Rocky Mountains, and even be- 
yond that chain now, as it has been introduced into 
Utah, Oregon, and other places. This species has 
lengthened feathers on the crown which can be 
erected into acrest ; a line over the eye: the throat 
is whitish, bordered with black. The vertex, neck, 
and breast are brownish-red, the remaining under 
parts being white and marked with black crescentic 
bars ; and the sides are streaked with brownish-red, 
the upper parts being varied with tawny, black, 
gray, and chestnut. The color of the female is 
paler than that of the male, and the forehead, 
throat, and the line over the eye are buff instead 
of white. There are two varieties of this species 
in the South, one being confined to Florida, and 
the other to Texas. The difference be- 
tween them and the Northern bird is not 
very great, and consists principally in the 
smaller size and darker plumage of the 
variety Floridanus, and the paler and grayer 
‘hue of the variety Zeranus, which is the 
common bird of Texas. The nest of the 
Quail is a common affair, being merely a 
slight excavation or a natural depression 
in the ground which is lined with dry 
grass and a few feathers. The hen lays 
from fifteen to twenty-four white eggs, and 
sits on them three weeks, generally hatch- 
ing all of them. When the young appear 
they are able to leave the nest, and though 
they are veritable mites of down, they are 
able to follow their mother. They are ex- 
ceedingly cautious little creatures, for the 
moment the old bird sounds an alarm they 
eatter in every direction and hide in the 
grass until the reassuring voice of their 
guardian summons them to her side. If a 
dog or a cat approaches the brood, the 
mother pretends to be wounded, and flut- 
ters far enough ahead of it to keep out of 
harm’s reach, and when she has led it some 
flistance away from them, she rises in the 
air with a cluck of joy and triumph, and 
returns to her family, which she soon 
gathers about her by endearing calls. Al- 
though the Quai] is a timid bird, yet it 
has been known to associate with the barn- 
yard fowl, especially in winter, and to re- 
main around the outhouses of a farm for 
weeks atatime. Its eggs have also been 
hatched bya hen, and the chicks followed 
their foster mother until the ensuing spring, 
when, through some overpowering instinct 
of nature, they left her and sought their 
free companions. Instances are known, how- 
ever, in which the birds were not only content to 
remain in confinement, but also to lay eggs which 
proved fertile when hatched under a Bantam hen or 
either of the parent quails. It is often rather diffi- 
cult fora captive female to hatch her own eggs, 
as the male dallies with her so much, and uses all 
his powers of fascination to such an extent, that he 
frequently induces her to desert her nest, in order 
to prolong the loveseason. The Virginia Quail has 
two broods in a year if the weather is fine and the 
summer long, but in the more northern regions it 
raises only one, unless the first eggs laid should be 
destroyed, and then it may try to raise another. 
While the female is hatching, her mate sits on a 
shrub ora fence close by, and whistles his soft 
notes of ‘Bob White’ by the hour, as if he were 
encouraging or comforting her with words of en- 
dearment. Although the bird derives its ordinary 
name from these two notes, yet it has a variety of 
others which it uses when a bevy assembles or 
when it meets its kindred out for a promenade. 
The Quail eats grain, insects, and sometimes 
grapes, but it is content with a very smal] quantity 
of the latter food, hence the statements made 
against the Valley Quail in California, that it des- 
troys vineyards, are partially founded on a misap- 
prehension. To poison it by the thousand on this 
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ground would therefore seem to be wrong, for it 
often more than atones for any harm it may do by 
the quantity of Chinch-bugs and other insects it 
destroys, and which, but for it, would lay waste 
the grain fields. The favorite feeding resorts of 
the ‘“‘ Bob Whites”? in fine weather are the stubble- 
fields which are close to water. They frequent 
these each morning and evening, but seek cover in 
the bushes, hedges, and fences during the day. 
They lie in concealment nearly all day in rainy 
weather, and if tracked by dogs they try to escape 
by running, so that a man may have to follow them 
for several hundred yards before he can get near 
enough to flush them. They hie to the timber for 
shelter in snowy weather, but return to the field in 
a day or two after the storm has ceased. If they 
are flushed then they will fly for the first conven- 
ient cover, and try to hide, or to escape by run- 
ning through the bushes as fast as they can. They 
often double like a hare on such occasions, and 
give a dog—unless he is exceedingly staunch and 





keen-nosed—a great deal of trouble to trail them. 
If one of the bevy calls soon after seeking shelter, 
a person may expect all to flush again in a short time, 
as itis a proof that they do not like their refuge. 
Should the sportsman desire to know their place 
of retreat, in case they keep silent, he can learn it 
by uttering their call, as he is almost sure to re- 
ceive an answer, especially in the early part of the 
season. The call must be correct, however, or it 
will only make them scamper off. When the cold 
weather approaches, and the ground becomes 
frozen, quails frequent the more open stubble-fields 
in search of food. If they are flushed then they 
rush for the tall grass or bushes, and lie so well 
that a whole bevy may be killed one by one, if a 
person has a good dog. Old birds are so cunning, 
however, that they may not await the approach of 
even the steadiest setter, but fly to the thickets or 
woods, if any are near, on catching sight of him. 

The bevies leave the high grounds in October 
and march or fly to the banks of streams or lakes, 
but they return in November, which is called the 
‘running season,’’ on acount of their wildness, and 
the fact that they will not lie before a dog, but run 
ahead of him as fast as they can, and seek shelter 
in bushes and thickets where it is impossible for 
him to follow them. They may be found in grain 
fields up to eleven o’clock in clear, frosty weather, 














‘*BOB WHITE,’’ OR THE VIRGINIA QUAIL, (Ortyx Virginiauus). 


but after that hour they resort to the banks of 
streams and sloughs, and Jieon the sunny side of 
fallen logs and preen themselves. They go to the 
stubble again in the evening, and when they have 
dined they rise suddenly in the air and drop ina 
neighboring field, taking excellent care not to run 
about much, for fear of leaving a trail for their foes 
to follow. They generally sleep in a circle, with 
their heads turned outwards, so as to better guard 
against a surprise; and if they are not disturbed 
they frequent the same roosting-place for several 
nights in succession. Although they have many 
enemies, the worst is the hawk, which skims noise- 
lessly over the grass or darts down upon them 
suddenly, from a high altitude. If they espy this 
deadly foe in the winter, when the ground is cov- 
ered with snow, they dash into the fleecy shelter 
and soon make a hole large enough to protect them 
from all danger. The best time for quail shooting 
is November and December, when the frosts have 
wilted the corn-stalks and deprived the bushes of 
their thick covering of leaves. The sports- 
man should be early afield, for as soon as the 
sun appears the birds leave their roosting 
places and commence running about. Their 
scent is then easily found by a dog, especi- 
ally if they are plentiful, and they generally 
are at that season, as they congregate in 
large bevies. When they are flushed they 
fly for the first cover, then scatter, and lie 
so close, in many instances, that a person 
may kill the majority of them, as they rise 
singly or in pairs. The best dogs frequent- 
ly fail to detect birds which are actually 
under their noses. Thecause of this is at- 
tributed by some persons to the power the 
quails have of withholding their scent, 
while others assume that it is the result of 
“too much scent being scattered about,” 
as the birds run in various directions when 
they alight, and thus make it impossible to 
locate them. Some think that the creatures 
are so terror-stricken on reaching cover that 
they press the feathers close to the body, 
and thus prevent their scent from escaping. 
Either of the latter two theories seem more 
plausible than the first, as it does not seem 
possible for a bird to have the power of 
voluntarily withholding the odor of its 
body. The only way to rout the quails, 

when they baffle the dogs, is to thoroughly 
beat the ground or bushes, as they often 
wait until they are almost kicked out before 
they take to the wing. The Virginia Quail 
is the only species of its genus that really 
affords good sport, as it is the only one that 
will lie any way well to a dog. It is also 

scattered over the greater part of the 
country, from Massachusetts to the Rocky 
Mountains, but it is far more numerous in 

the Western States, where it is nothing unusual 

fora man to bag twenty or thirty brace ina day, 

with a muzzle-loader. A pot-hunter has boasted 

of killing two thousand in a little over five months, 

and a person who considered himself dexterous 

with the gun was known to kill two hundred and 
ninety in three hundred shots. The birds are easi- 

ly bagged in the open ground early in the season, 

as they fly straight away—if a person does not be- 

come nervous from the rapidity of their flight. Ex- 

citable people should try to give them a start of 

twenty or thirty yards before firing, as that dis- 

tance will enable the shot to scatter, and increase 

the possibilities of a hit. They ought also to take 

deliberate aim, as snap shots are not so likely to 

be successful as those delivered with a prompt but 

steady swing. If the birds are not too wild, a 

charge of three drams of powder and an ounce 

and an eighth of No. 10 shot will be found suffi- 

ciently powerful to bring down the toughest old 

cock, going straight away at full speed ; but No. 8 

is better at a later period in the season, when the 

birds are exceedingly wild, as it hasa velocity of 

seventy-one feet a second greater than No. 10 

shot. It may also be stated that a ten-guage gun 

will send its charge one hundred feet per second 

faster than a twelve-guage can, and is therefore 

the best to use throughout the year. 
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Why Does the Butter Come? 

BY PROF. G. C. CALDWELL, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

> 

It is known that the fat in the milk isin the 
form of minute spherical globules, and that 
these being lighter than the surrounding 
liquid, or the milk serum, as it is conveniently 
called, collect mostly at the surface when the 
milk is allowed to stand quietly for a time, 
and that when either this cream or the milk 
is violently agitated so as to throw these 
globules against one another, they stick to- 
gether in larger and larger numbers until fi- 
nally visible clumps of butter appear. All this 
we know full well; but wise men of science 
and of practice have sought for many years for 
an explanation of these familiar phenomena, 
without being able as yet to find one that is 
in all respects so satisfactory as to meet with 
universal acceptance. 

The oldest theory of any importance, and 
one that is familiar to many, is that each lit- 
tle globule of fat is enclosed in an envelope 
or sac of albuminous matter, and that as long 
as these sacs are whole the globules of fat 
will not stick together any more than wiil 
two pats of butter nicely wrapped up in cloth, 
or two sausages in their skins; but these 
sacs are supposed to be very thin and tender, 
and to be weakened by acids, and that when 
they are knocked together, especially in the 
acid cream, their envelopes soon get worn 
through or torn, and the fat escapes and nat- 
urally collects together, while the remains 
of the delicate sacs in the buttermilk make 
it turbid. This explanation is generally 
attributed to a Frenchman, who announced 
it in 1842; it looks plausible, for it appears to 
explain many. of the phenomena satisfac- 
torily ; but the one most serious difficulty 
with it is that so many eminent microscop- 
ists have searched for these sacs or parts of 
them, without being able to identify them. 
When we find all who have the necessary 
experience to enable them to understand 
correctly what they see with it, uniting in 
the declaration that, according to the best of 
their knowledge, the fat globules are not en- 
cased in membranous sacs, we can safely 
affirm that the theory lacks its most essential 
foundation stone, and that the question, why 
does the butter come, must be answered in 
some other way. 

A second theory is that the fat globules, 
though entirely bare, are nevertheless so 
closely surrounded in the milk, and es- 
pecially in the cream, with a sort of thick- 
ened milk serum, that they are kept apart 
until, by being thrown forcibly together in 
the churn or in any other way, the slimy 
layer is momentarily squeezed out from be- 
tween them, and they adhere. Soxhlet, 
to whom we owe many valuable con- 
tributions to our knowledge of milk, ex- 
plains why the butter comes, that has many 
strong points in its favor. Butter fat melts 
at about 90° Fahrenheit; but he takes the 
position, to begin with, that even in cold 
cream the fat is still in liquid form, as it was 
in the warm milk just from the udder—that 
each globule is a globule of a liquid, and not 
of a solid, as might naturally be expected at 
low temperatures. That a substance may 
retain its liqi form at a temperature much 
below that at which it remains solid when 
once solidified, is a well-known physical law, 
and he illustrates it for this particular case 





briefly notice. Water, if allowed to stand in 
perfect quiet in a cold room may fall to sev- 
eral degrees below its natural freezing point 
without freezing; but as soon as the glass 
containing this under-cooled liquid is moved 
so as to agitate its contents, perhaps ever so 
little, freezing follows instantly. Many of 
our readers may have themselves observed 
this phenomenon. When the liquid is divided 
up into very fine particles it is still easier to 
carry it to very low temperatures without 
freezing ; and this subdivision may be pushed 
so far that the smallest globules will require 
violent shaking up as well as a iow tem- 
perature for their solidification. Again, 
it is a well-known physical phenomenon 
that when a liquid is thus divided up into 
very small globules, which are suspended in 
the midst of another liquid with which they 
do not mix, in the same manner as oil will 
remain entirely unmixed with water, these 
globules do not run together as they would 
naturally be supposed todo; on thecontrary, 
they resist any attempt to make them unite, 
and are more likely to subdivide still further 
if pressed together. 

It is quite possible, then, for the globules 
of fat in the milk to retain their liquid form, 
even when the milk is very cold; and in re- 
maining apart, they only do what any liquid 
globules would do under the same circum- 
stances. Now when this mass of liquid fat 
globules in the cream, cooled down below the 
temperature at which the fat of which they 
are composed is solid, is shaken up in the 
churn, the same result should follow as when 
the tumbler of under-cooled water is shaken ; 
the globules solidify suddenly, and then they 
adhere when thrown against each other ; this 
is Soxhlet’s answer to the question—Why 
does the butter come? If this is the correct 
answer, then freezing the milk so thoroughly 
that even the fat solidifies should at least in 
part take the place of churning, since the 
first labor of the churning is spent in getting 
the globules into the solid form so that they 
will adhere. Such a result was obtained in 
one experiment by Soxhlet. A quantity of 
milk was divided into two equal parts, one 
which was kept at about 68° Fahrenheit, 
while the other half was completely frozen, 
and then thawed out by putting the vessel 
in water at 68°; both portions of milk were 
then churned as nearly as possible in the same 
manner in small glass churns, and that one 
which had been frozen was brought in two 
minutes to the condition in which the butter 
was just ready to come, while the other por- 
tion required eleven minutes to reach the 
same condition. 

But even this theory, which appears to be 
so fully in accordance with the laws that 
govern the behavior of liquids, and which 
does not seem to assume anything opposed to 
the facts, and was consequently very widely 
approved, is not allowed to have undisputed 
possession of the field. Storck, an eminent 
Danish investigator of milk, does not find 
that the question put at the head of this arti- 
cle is satisfactorily answered. His answer, 
however, as well as perhaps an attempt to 
answer that other question which sometimes 
presents itself to the practical dairyman— 
Why doesn’t the butter come ?—must be de- 
ferred for consideration until another time. 





The Kentucky Coffee Tree as a 


by interesting examples which I can but very ; Fly Poison.—Mr. “G. F. H.,” Albemarle 








Co., Va., writes us: ‘*Back of our house: 
here, and overhanging the piazza, is a very 
large ‘‘ Coffee Tree.” Though this locality ig 
infested, like Egypt, with a plague of flies, 
we have never suffered any serious annoy- 
ance from them. One year this tree was 
nearly stripped of leaves by a cloud of Potato 
Flies (the blistering fly), and we feared that 
the tree would die from the complete defoli- 
ation. In three days, the ground beneath it 
was black with a carpet of the dead corpses, 
and the tree put out new leaves, and still 
flourishes. For ten years we have used the 
bruised leaves, sprinkled with molasses water, 
as a fly poison. It attracts swarms of the 
noisome insects, and is sure death to them, 
There are, I am convinced, two distinct vari- 
eties of the tree. This one rarely bears seed, 
but multiplies by numerous sprouts sent up 
at a great distance from the trunk—often 40 
feet off ; the other is covered with large pods, 
[The staminate and pistillate flowers are on 
separate trees.—EpD.] I doubt the efficacy of 
the latter as a fly poison, since several of this 
kind grow about the houses here without 
the beneficial effect having been noticed, 


The Angora Goat. 
> 


Angora Goats can not bear confinement ; 
indeed a wide range is an essential condition 
to their success. It must be borne in mind 
that they are omnivorous, so far as vegetable 
growth is concerned, and in flocks must be 
carefully herded, to prevent depredations 
upon cultivated grounds. For this reason, 
island localities are especially suited to this 
industry. Already some of the islands near 
the Pacific Coast have been occupied by 
goats, and we have no doubt there are many 
islands on the Atlantic Coast that may be 
profitably occupied as goat pastures. 

It isacommon impression that the Angora 
and the Cashmere Goat is the same. This 
is a mistake. The animal which furnishes 
the material for the costly shawls of Cash- 
mere is found upon the southern slopes of 
the Himalaya Mountains, near the regions 
of perpetual snow. While the long fleece, 
or ‘‘ Mohair,” is the product for which the 
Angora Goat is valued, that of the Cashmere 
Goat is a very fine, downy substance, or 
‘shawl wool,” found beneath its thick, 
coarse hair, and known as “‘ Pashum.” This 
is combed out in the spring, and in the coun- 
try where it is produced is, when cleaned, 
worth from $1.50 to $2.00 per Ib. But very 
few attempts have been made to introduce 
the true Cashmere Goat into this country. A 
pair was imported in 1848, but the male soon 
died, and it is probable that they can only be 
successfully kept in very elevated mountain 
localities. Even could they be acclimatized, 
there is as yet no demand for their product, 
which, in the native country of the animals,. 
is only worked up by a tedious process of 
hand labor, which could not be introduced 
in this country. It is probable that wher 
the Angora Goat becomes better known, its 
whole value will not be found in its fleece. 
Its flesh is said to be of exceilent quality ; 
indeed those who have eaten it in California 
say that it is preferable to mutton or venison. 
There is a general prejudice against the flesh 
of the goat which is entirely unfounded. The 
flesh of a kid is quite as acceptable as that 
of alamb. That of a well fed, year-old ani- 
mal, if it has had a free range, is as rich and 
juicy as mutton. The writer, while living: 
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upon the Mexican frontier, has several times 
served to a dining party a leg of young 
goat, which was eaten as mutton. The name 
of the animal was not mentioned, but the 
fact that the plates were sent for more 
showed that there was nothing unpleasant 
about the meat. If the Angora will give 
better meat than a young, well fattened 
common goat, it should be encouraged as a 
source of food. The milking qualities of the 
Angora are said to be much superior to those 
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stated, on good authority, to be over four 
millions of dollars. The hair of the common 
goat is woven into a coarse ‘“‘linsey,” and it 
is also spun into very durable ropes. The 
horns of the goat are used for the handles of 
knives and forks, and the tallow makes ex- 
cellent candles. In his new and valuable 
volume just published on the Origin, Cul- 
ture, and Products of the Angora Goat, Dr, 
John L, Hayes, President of the Tariff Com- 
mission and Secretary of the National Asso- 
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tion of the best Angora fleece, which in this 
country starts to grow the first of August, 
and stops growing in January. An indis- 
pensable condition of success in the Angora 
husbandry in this country is a provision of 
acclimated stud flocks of thorough-bred 
bucks and ewes for regenerators, meaning, 
by thorough-breds, Angoras imported from 
Asia Minor of unquestioned selection, and 
their progeny. 

The most rapid and advantageous method 





A GROUP OF ANGORA GOATS .—Jngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


of the common goats, and the grades are 
reported to be abundant producers of very 
rich milk. The keeping of goats as milk 
producers appears to be, in this country, at 
least, confined to those who live upon the 
outskirts of large towns, where grassy road- 
sides and commons afford pasturage for these 
animals. In such localities the squatters and 
dwellers in shanties keep many goats, which 
are a great annoyance to the neighborhood 
when allowed to get loose. In this country, 
beyond this keeping of the ‘‘ Nannies” for 
milk, and the breaking of the “ Billies” toa 
rude harness, to be sold singly or in pairs to 
the wealthy, but little attention has been 
given to the common goat asa productive 
animal, There are large tracts in the far 
Southwest, in New Mexico, Arizona, Western 
Texas, and parts of California, where goats 
may be profitably kept, even the common 
kinds, if only for their skins. The skins of 
the goat are used for morocco leather, and 
largely for gloves. Very few are aware of 
the extent of the commerce in goat skins. 
The annual importation of goat skins into 
England from the East Indies and Africa is 





ciation of Wool Manufacturers, furnishes 
the following information : 

The Angora Goat (Capra Angoriensis), 
specifically different from the common goat 
(Capra cegagrus), is derived from Falconer’s 
goat (Capra Falconer), inhabiting the moun- 
tains of Little Thibet, in Asia, and is proba- 
bly of comparatively recent origin in Asia 
Minor, its present most important habitat. 
The Angora Goat is completely acclimated 
in the United States, and the race appears to 
have been actually improved in this country 
in favorable locations and under intelligent 
culture. It survives in all sections of this 
country where there is not an excess of mois- 
ture; but is most advantageously kept in 
localities where there is a range for open-air 
feeding and pasturage throughout the year, 
and where there is no necessity for winter 
stabulation. The notion insisted upon in 
Asia Minor, and formerly entertained here, 
of the necessity of a high altitude for the 
successful culture of the Angora, appears to 
be negatived by experience in this country 
and elsewhere. Regular summer and winter 
food is an important factor for the produc- 








of forming large flocks of Angoras is by 
crossing thorough-bred Angoras upon com- 
mon goats, and the ewes of the resulting 
product, with the object of merging the 
common race in the superior. Good results 
are obtained at the fifth cross. It is indis- 
pensable that thorough-bred bucks should 
be invariably used for propagation. Millions 
of acres in this country, unsuitable for sheep 
husbandry, may be advantageously occupied 
by flocks of Angoras, which may be grown 
at half the cost of sheep in their most favor- - 
able locations, and with at least an equal re- 
turn in the product of the flocks. There is 
now a complete assurance of a domestic 
market for all the fleece of the Angora, of 
good quality, that is likely to be grown in 
this country for many years. While extra- 
ordinary profits are not to be relied upon 
permanently in any branch of production 
open to competition, the Angora husbandry 
offers opportunities in favorable localities in 
this country, equal at least to those in any 
other branch of stock-growing, provided suf- 
ficient duties upon the products of the 
Angora and mohair industries are preserved. 
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A Log Root-House. 


It is not well to delay the building of a 
root-house until the time for harvesting the 
roots. The essential points in a good house 
for the storing of roots are ; protection from 
the frost, dryness, and proper ventilation. 
For those who live in a wooded locality, a 
house built of logs is cheap and very satisfac- 
tory. Such a root-house is shown in the en- 
graving. An excavation about three feet 





A LOG ROOT-HOUSE, 


deep is first made, and the log walls built 
around it. The walls should be double, at 
least a foot apart, between which earth is 
placed; the roof is made of timbers, with earth 
above, thick enough to keep out the frost. 


Pigs for Profit. 


BY COL, F. D. CURTIS, 





a 

The care of pigs in summer can be made 
less troublesome and more profitable than 
is usually the case. Unless confined in res- 
tricted quarters, pigs are liable to break out 
and do mischief. They are not adapted to 
being kept with other stock, as no animal 
likes to feed after pigs, and while this dislike 
is so marked that animals will not eat out of 
the same vessel from which pigs have been 
fed, or in which they have ‘‘ mussed,” they 
may be forced, from hunger, to eat the grass 
in the pasture where they run, but it is not 
wise to compel them to do so. For these rea- 
sons, farmers generally keep pigs shut up in 
pens, where they must be supplied with all 
the food they require. Sometimes this con- 
dition is improved upon by allowing them a 
small range on the ground. This is better 
than close confinement in the pen, as it makes 
them more comfortable and healthy, but it 
does not lessen very much the amount of care 
they require, as the supply of food is soon 
exhausted. It isa better plan to have the en- 
closure so large that the pigs cannot readily 
consume all the grass and make it bare of any 
kind of vegetation. When pigs are not rung, 
to prevent their rooting, they will soon spoil 
a small enclosure, and also damage a larger 
one. This injury tothe pasture can easily be 
prevented by inserting in their snouts two or 
three rings made of malleable wire. Care 
should be taken to have the ends of the 
wires straight, so that they will not pull out. 
Every farm should contain a pasture for pigs, 
set apart for their exclusive use. It should 
be large enough to afford them ample space, 
so that while they are feeding off one portion 
the grass will grow on the rest of it, to afford 
continuous feed. The size of the pasture 
must be regulated by the number of pigs to be 
kept. An acre is sufficient for three or four 


hogs, especially if the ground has been seed- 
ed with Orchard-grass, which starts the 








quickest and furnishes more feed than most 
other grasses. The manure from the hogs will 
increase the growth. The fences should be 
of a substantial character, so that the pigs 
will not break out. An unruly hog is the 
hardest kind of animal to confine, hence the 
importance of good fences, to prevent them 





becoming breechy ; a board fence, or a stone 
wall is the best calculated for this purpose. 
There is no ground so well adapted for a per- 
manent pig pasture as an orchard, and no 
grass so well suited to it as Orchard-grass, 
which grows freely in the shade. In noother 
way can a crop be obtained so well under the 
apple-trees; the orchard is kept in a vigorous 
condition with little labor. I am notsure but 
the pasturing of hogs in an orchard will keep 
the trees in a more flourishing condition than 
tillage. The trees will not be bruised and the 
roots broken off, as when the ground is culti- 
vated. The fine roots can come nearer the 
surface, and consequently feed on the richer 
soil than when the ground is plowed, as they 
are then torn away and destroyed. Tillage 
is not necessary for the vigorous growth of 
trees, nor is it essential for bountiful yields 
of fruit. But for an abundant fruit harvest 
richness of soil is of far more consequence. 
Pigs solve the off-year problem the best of 
any plan I know of, by making the land so 
rich that a crop of fruit may be had every 
year. Ihave asmail apple orchard which has 
not failed in an annual yield for years. Dur- 
ing this period it hasbeen used exclusively 
asa pig pasture. Nomanure has been put on 
it other than that made by the pigs. My faith 
in this remedy for off-years is so strong, that 
another apple orchard, embracing about five 
acres has been prepared for a permanent pig 
pasture. The pigs will undoubtedly improve 
the quality of the fruit by devouring all of 
the apples which fall prematurely, thus des- 
troying the worms that would injure the ap- 
ples. There is no mode of treatment which 
will cause breeding sows to be so healthy and 
to bear better pigs than when allowed to feed 
on grass. They are not delirious or ferocious 
when they have their young, as frequently 
occurs when confined in a pen. The losses 
which farmers often suffer on this account, 
would equal the cost.of preparing a perma- 
nent pig pasture. When pigs are kept con- 
fined and fed entirely on grain, their profit is 
often a doubtful question. But fed on grass 
their growth can be made so cheaply that 
there is no question about profit in hog rais- 
ing. Under the system stated above, pigs 
are made valuable aids on the farm in pro- 
ducing other beneficial results. 





The Walue of Ashes.—Coal-ashes do 
not contain much plant-food, and their value 
is mostly mechanical. "Wood-ashes are rich 
in potash, one of the three substances the 
most frequently lacking in poor soils. This 
potash is very soluble, so that fresh ashes is 
a quick-acting fertilizer. Leached ashes has 
the larger part of the potash removed, and 
they are of much less value. The following 
figures express the percentage of valuable 
ingredients in unleached and leached ashes : 
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It will be seen that the loss of 6 to 8 Ibs. of 
potash per hundred is the leading difference 





between the unleached and leached ashes, 
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Making Straw Roofs. 
Bi i 


For twenty years I have been making roofs 
of temporary shelters with rye-straw. The 
straw should be cut when fully ripe, kept 
straight, and threshed clean by hand with a 
flail. All the grain must be removed from 
the straw, or rats and turkeys will make sad 
havoc with the roof. I do not make the 
building more than 20 feet wide. Any 
kind of soft-wood poles will do for rafters, 
as small crooks will not show in the roof, 
Make the pitch very steep, at least half- 
pitch, or the ridge-pole 10 feet higher than 
the plates of a 20-foot building. The raft- 
ers may be cut to project 1 foot, or if poles 
are used for rafters, small poles, say 2 inches 
in diameter, may be cut 2'/, feet long, flatten- 
ed at the upper end, and nailed to the rafter 
resting on the plate, thus making the desired 
projection. Nail a good solid small pole, 
say 1'/, inch in diameter, on the end of the 
rafters, all around the building, splicing 
when necessary, then use inch poles for 
sheathing, nailing them on about 9 inches 
apart. The roof should be hipped at the 
ends, as it saves gables and looks better. 
Commence the roof with a loose bunch of 
straw; compact it in the hands. Let the 
butts project about 3 inches over the outside, 
and tie it to the outside pole and to the one 
next above. This front row must be doubly 
secured, to prevent the wind from lifting it. 
Lay on another row of bunches, letting the 
butts come down even with the first, but se- 
curing with but one tie to the third row of 
poles. Put on the third row of bunches, let- 
ting the butts come about 9 inches up on the 
two front rows, and proceed shingle fashion 
until the roof is completed. Finish the roof 
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ROOF SHOWING THATCHING. 
by binding a good supply of straw across the: 
comb, running one or more wires along on 
each side, and sewing through with wire. 
For this one will need an assistant on the 
underside to return the wires through the 
straw. The corners, also, would be better 
secured with a little wire. Trim off the 
eaves with a knife. I have always used wil- 
low ties to fasten on the straw, but one can 
use twine or the kind of wire used by the 
binders. An expert hand may make a good 
roof and tie it with straw. I have a shed 
made in this way 30 by 20 feet, used for stor- 
ing machinery, the whole cost of which was 
fifty cents for nails, and four days’ work for 
two persons; the posts, poles, straw, and 
ties, were home products. A roof thus made 
and not disturbed by stock, rats, or poultry, 
will last twelve or fifteen years. But if used 
for stock, it must be put up high enough, so 
no animal can reach the eaves on a cold 
winter night. If for storage, and away from 
stock, the sides may be closed up the same 
as the roof, only not so thick. KENTUCK. 
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Broom-Corn Cutting—Unprofitable Broom 
Making. 


A correspondent who prefers to be known 
as ‘‘Kentuck,” Harrison Co., Ky., gives in- 
cidentally to his method of cutting Broom 
Corn, an account of his unsuccessful attempt 
to help others, essentially as follows: ‘‘A few 
years ago, we raised considerable Broom 
Corn, mainly for the purpose of giving em- 
ployment to an extra hand or two in winter, 
in making up thecorn into brooms. Having 
a good work-room, we thought we could 





have the corn made up into plain serviceable | 
brooms, by some poor men of the neighbor- | 
hood, and sell them at a profit to them, and | 


‘usalso. But in the matter of having them 
made up at a profit for either party, we were 
mistaken. In the dark short days of winter, 
notwithstanding a light and fire were fur- 
nished gratuitously, they would work from 
9.30 A. M., to 3.30 P. M., taking a hour and 
a half at noon, making four and a half hours 
at work, when they should have made ten, 
The result is, our Broom-corn is now stored 
in the barn loft, where it has been for five or 
six yeas. But we madea discovery in the 
mode of cutting the crop, which I think has 
never been given to the public. It is simple, 
but will very materially lessen the labor of 
cutting, if any one will give it a thorough 
trial. The plan is to get astradle of the row, 
and back down over it, cutting the canes as 
they come out in front of you, with a pocket 
knife, gathering the corn with the left hand, 
and throwing it into piles as cut. Three or 
more rows can be thrown together in piles 
on the ground, and gathered by the haulers, 
No ‘tabling,’ or previous preparation is re- 
quired ; just put on your apron on the other 
side, and back into it, and you will find the 
brush just where you want it. The owner of 
the field will soon find that half the usual num- 
ber of cutters will keep his stripper busy.” 

—> 


‘The Clover Plant is aclose and deep 
feeder, sending its fine roots far down into 
the soil, filling the sub-soil with a net-work 
of rootlets. It exposes a large leaf surface, 
and is thus able to concentrate weak solutions 
of plant food, and prepare them for the for- 
mation of vegetable substance. The clover 
plant grows throughout the whole season, 
and is thus able to take up the nitrates as 
they form. These compounds of nitrogen 
are produced in large quantities in hot sum- 
. mer months, and, being very soluble, would 
be washed out by the rains, were it not that 
the clover plant absorbs them. This is one 
great advantage which clover has over all the 
common grains, that finish their growth, 
and are harvested’ before the time for the 
most rapid nitrification arrives. It is a 
well-known fact that clover prepares land 
for the production of large crops, and this 
is explained in large part by the long sea- 
son of its growth, and its deep and close feed- 
ing, and the storing up of compounds of ni- 
trogen. The clover plant is largely below 
ground, so that removing the tops takes away 
only a part of the vegetable matter that has 
been accumulated. The roots of clover are 
large and numerous; when they are turned 
over in plowing, and decay, they yield a 
good supply of plant food to such crops as 
feed near the surface, and must grow rapidly 
for only a few weeks. In this way the clover 
crop will help the succeeding wheat crop, and 

















has givenrise to the saying, that: ‘clover 
seed is the best manure a farmer can use.” 
If the whole crop of clover is turned under, 
as a green manure, a much larger amount of 
plant food is put into the soil. This is one of 
the quickest, cheapest, and best methods of 
increasing the fertility of a piece of land. 


A Corn-Shocking “Horse.” 
es 





John Stewart, Oswego Co., N. Y., 
‘It is about two years since there 


Mr. 
writes us : 





A SHOCKING ‘‘HORSE’’ FOR CORN. 


was in the American Agriculturist, an illus- 
tration of amethod for securing corn-fodder 
with wire bands. This method I at once a- 
dopted, and for which I have often been 
thankful. I send a sketch of my method of 
fastening these bands, which I have used 
with entire satisfaction. The fastening is 
made of hard-wood, the size of ordinary lath, 
and about five inches long, with two or three 
notches, thus adapting it to different sized 
shocks. I send, also, a sketch of an improv- 
ed ‘‘ Horse,” the step acts as a brace for the 
legs, and to stand upon when corn is very 
tall, so as to enable the person to secure the 
band near the top of the shock. A pin is 
shown in the “‘ Horse,” to hang a few bands 
upon. With these appliances one is ready to 
shock the corn. The ‘‘ Horse” and the fast- 
enings, are shown in the above engraving. 





Folding Poultry Shipping Crate. 


BY GRUNDY, MORRISONVILLE, ILL. 

On farms, where chickens have full run of 
the yards, they pick up a great deal of food 
which would otherwise be wasted, and the 
cost of raising a limited number is compara- 
tively small; but where they must be fed 





Fig. 1.—THE CRATE, SHOWING TWO SIDES. 


grain, the profits are reduced to a fraction, 
and a very small fraction if they are sold to 
the store-keeper for ‘‘ trade.” One of the 
chief reasons why more farmers do not ship 
their own poultry is the lack of suitable ship- 





ping crates. Express companies charge for 
weight, and unless the crates are light and 
well made, they object to returning them 
free. Poultry sells better in crates which are 
light, handsome, and airy. 

I send you a sketch of a crate which I in- 
vented, and feel warranted in saying that any 
man who uses it for shipping his poultry 
once will discard all others. The crate is ex- 
actly square. Figure 1 shows two sides and. 
the bottom, or floor, as they are made and 
attached together. Figure 2 shows the crate 
empty and folded, also the top, or cover, with 
its trap door. The entire frame-work is of 
any tough wood—ash is best—one and a half 
to two inches square, according to size of 
crate. The bottom is half-inch pine. The 
wire I use is common fence wire. The sides 
figure 1, are hinged to the bottom, or floor, 
and when folded lie flat on the bottam. On 
the top of the side, two pins, a, a, iron or 
wood, fit into holes in frame of the cover. 
The sides are hinged to a piece, which is 
securely fastened to the bottom, and when 
folded lies on the side. Through the top of 
the sides are two three-sixteenth-inch holes, 
c, c, into which bolts of the same size are 
passed and through holes s, s, in the cover 





Fig. 2.—THE CRATE FOLDED. 

and hold it down. When the crate is folded 
these bolts are withdrawn from the holes e, ¢, 
and passed through the holes e, e, in bottom 
piece of the same side, and then through 
holes in cover, and hold the whole crate solid 
and flat forshipping. Thumb-nuts should be 
put on these bolts, requiring no wrench. 

The crate can be made any size desired. A 
crate holding three to five dozen chickens is 
usually large enough. In shipping long dis- 
tances care should be taken to not crowd the 
birds. Give plenty of room and it will pay 
in the end. Where the distance is short, ten 
or fifteen hours’ travel, they will not hurt in 
this crate if crowded considerably, as they 
cannot become heated. 

When well made of good, seasoned wood, 
this crate will stand a large number of trips. 
It should be well washed after each ship- 
ment. The wood should be well oiled but 
not painted. If thought desirable, the wires 
on the cover may be braced in one or two 
places with binding wire. Fasten one end 
to the frame, wrap it twice around each 
wire and fasten to opposite side of frame. 





The Fairs are Schools.—The infor- 
mation which a farmer can gain at an Agri- 
cultural Fair is of great value tohim. He 
can there study and compare the different 
breeds of live-stock, and note the improve- 
ments that have been made in farm imple- 
ments, grains, fruits, etc. It also does farm- 
ers much good to meet each other, and talk 
over their successes and failures. 
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A Medium Sized Barn, 
—_— 

Mr. Edward Pratt, Jackson Co., Mich., 
sends us plans and elevation of a barn which 
he thinks is well arranged for the conveni- 
ence of the general farm of 100 to 200 acres. 
He writes: ‘‘The plans show the general ar- 
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Fig. 1.—REAR PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE BARN. 


rangement; the section of frame gives the 
disposition of middle bents with a clear open- 
ing for the use of hay fork and carrier. The 
basement is 9 ft. in clear; hight main build- 
ing posts, 20 feet. The basement timber is oak, 
the rest and covering is of pine. The cost is 
about $1,500. The barn fronts the east, with 
basement wall extending along the west side 
and across the north end. I find in building 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF THE BASEMENT. 


that there are a great many little conveni- 
ences that can be worked into a barn of this 
kind that are difficult to describe, but add 
much to handiness and ease of doing work.” 


Economic Feeding in Winter. 
BY PROF. J. W. SANBORN, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 





HANOVER, N. H. 
a 


That kindness can be coined into cash in 
stock management, and that good sanitary 
conditions can boast of the “ penny saved,” 
are admitted, but these are factors not in 
themselves, or in their products weighable, 
and we pass them, and similar conditions, 
for a brief notice of a few essential points 
relating to animal growth, and the increase 
of some of its products, the value of the 
observance of which, we can measure by that 
impressive standard, the dollar. 

Animal-heat is one product of the materi- 
als taken into the system by the animals. 
Excluding high or summer temperatures, 
the colder the day, or the lower the temper- 
ature surrounding the animal, the larger 
the share of the food consumed, that goes to 
maintain its necessary heat. The amount of 
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food required to maintain normal animal | 


temperature, is modified in practice by 
at least three common methods. The more 
important of these I will name here: 
Warm stables, or those within which the 
temperature can be easily maintained higher 
than that outside, by preventing too free a 
circulation of the 
air. How to make 
such a stable, is a 
question which I do 
not propose to an- 
swer, but to consid- 
er the comparative 
value of such sta- 
bles. Imay add that 
our College Farm 
: barn has upon close- 


of heavy paper, 
covered by clap- 
boards, 
are ceiled up in a 
section of the barn, 
forming quarters 
where water will 


ter. Leaving out 
some fine questions 
in physics, about 
heat-units, etc., let us enquire whether well 
constructed stalls will pay. All admit that in 
cold weather more food is eaten, but in prac- 
tice, most say that hay is cheaper than boards. 
Western men often openly maintain it. We 
must know what degrees of temperature 
mean, in pounds of hay or milk. Very many 
prolonged trials have shown me that the 
milk flow of cows fluctuates with the tem- 
perature, and in a marked degree when the 
inside temperature, as in an ordinary barn, 
follows closely the outside changes. The 
amount of the change of milk flow depends 
upon the length of time and intensity of the 
change of atmospheric temperature. A 
change of temperature of 1° for 10 days, 
will be clearly noticed in milk product, or 10° 
for one or two days, will have unmis- 
takable effect on the amount of milk. Ihave 
collected a considerable material, yet prob- 
ably not enough for an exact statement, but 
the indications seem to be that a change of 
5° to 10° for a prolonged period, say a 
month, in temperature, is followed by nearly 
the same per cent in change of milk flow. 
Thus, everything else being equal, I should 
expect that a stable averaging 32° would 
show a milk flow on the same consumption 
of food of about 10 per cent more than would 
be the milk flow in one of an average tem- 
perature of 22°. Supposing each cow of 
the lot in the warmer stable, to give 10 qts. 
of milk per day, then each of the other lot 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF MAIN FLOOR. 
would give but about 9 qts. A quart of 


milk per day, for 100 of our’colder days, at 
2'/, cts per qt., would give a saving of $2.50 
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per cow. A somewhat similar result I ar- 
rived at by a different method. I ceiled up 
stalls for 15 cows at a cost of $30. I ascer- 
tained how much milk cows in these stables 
were giving each. Then two were put upon 
the other side of the barn for a month, and 
at the close of a month, the two lots of 
cows were exchanged, and the milk flow 
noted. The hay eaten was daily weighed 
for each lot ; the weight of the cows noted, 
and the amount of butter from a given quan- 
tity of milk taken. The quality of the milk, 
so far as butter was concerned, and the weight 
of the cows were not seemingly affected by the 
temperature, the changes noted being in the 
amount of food eaten, and in the amount of 
milk flow. The food saved by the warmer 
stalls, was 8 lbs. stover, and 9 lbs. hay per cow, 
per day, and the increase of milk flow, 2.8 
per cent. With hay at $16 per ton, stover at 
$8, and a cow giving 10 qts. milk per day, 
worth 2'/2 cts. per qt., we have a total in favor 
of the warmer stalls, of 11 cents per cow per 
day, These facts were carefully taken over a 
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Fig. 4.—SECTION OF FRAME OF BARN. 


period of nearly 8 months, and in their results 
show that I nearly got the cost of improving 
the stable for the first winter, or about 100 
percentinterest forfour months. The differ- 
ence in temperature of the ceiled stalls, and 
those of the open barn, was from 10° to 
12°. I will give an illustration of the effect 
of change of temperature, on a lot in stalls 
not closed from the open barn. Jan. 18 to 
28—yield 880 lbs. milk, temperature 1° be- 
low the freezing point. Jan. 29 to Feb. 7— 


yield 800 lbs., temperature 10° below — 
freezing point, loss, 10 per cent. Many a 


farmer whose money is out at low rate of in- 
terest, on doubtful security, will find it prof- 
itable to invest in better stalls, How warm 
shall we attempt to maintain our stables? 
My impression is, that it will not be desirable 
to gain an average temperature above 45 to 
50° in cold weather, unless by artificial 
sources of heat, a higher temperature is 
gained by sacrifice of essential ventilation. 
I thought that in the trials, 45° gave 
me as good a result as a higher temperature. 
Others say that 60" is the most desirable. 


Advantages of a Rotation of 
Crops.—Different crops require food ele- 
ments in different proportions ; thus clover 
and roots need more potash and nitrogen 
than the grains. A rotation enables one kind 
of plant to work for another. Thus clover, 4 
deep feeder, brings a large amount of plant- 
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food up from the subsoil, which wheat 
or oats can use to advantage during their 
short period of growth. A variety of crops 
permits the farmer to cultivate the soil and 
keep it clean of weeds, and deep and mel- 
low. A good, five-year rotation is wheat, 
clover (two years), corn followed by oats. 


Ss 


Rearing Pure-Bred Fowls. 
BY D. Z, EVANS, JR. 
os 

During the prevalence of the so-called 
‘¢ Hen Fever,” fabulous prices were paid for 
very poor specimens of fowls. Until breed- 
ers of poultry called a meeting, and devised 
and formally adopted the “standard of ex- 
cellence” for poultry, each breeder carried 
out his own views in regard to shape, size, 
markings, and name, and confusion reigned 
supreme. Method, knowledge, and experi- 
ence now rule, and it is owing to the “‘ stand- 
ard” that we now have such a uniformity in 
the aims and results of breeders of pure- 
bred poultry. 

There are very many business men in the 


cities who live in suburban places, or in | 


towns near by, who could raise fine pure- 
bred poultry for the pleasure and recreation 
it affords. It diverts the mind from the 
heavy strain of business, affords a profitable 
way of employing the leisure hours, and 
often adds greatly to the attractiveness of 
the home. The expense of keeping a flock 
of pure-bred fowls, of from ten to a dozen 
breeding birds, is not much of an item, espe- 
cially when so much that would otherwise 
go to waste from kitchen and table can be 
utilized as poultry food. Even where all the 
food has to be purchased regularly for the 
fowls, and such cases are very rare, the eggs 
and young chicks will far more than pay for 
it, leaving a snug little surplus with which 
to purchase new breeding stock from time to 
time, as may be required. Good breeding 
birds, of almost any of the pure-bred varie- 
ties now so generally bred, can be bought at 
from $1.50 to $5 each, according to age, sex, 
and quality, though it is always economy to 
start with a flock, however small, of extra 
jine birds, as the progeny will be more satis- 
factory, and if offered for sale for breeding 
purposes, will sell at satisfactory figures. Ten 
per cent of extra fine chicks is about as many 
as can reasonably be counted on each season, 
some few of the remaining birds being fair 
birds for ordinary breeding, and the remain- 
der excellent for the table or market. To 
prove conclusively that the birds have paid 
well for the care and food bestowed, keep a 
regular debit and credit account, and it will 
surprise a novice with what a small flock is 
capable of doing when properly cared for. 
As most persons living in country towns 
or in the suburbs of the large cities have but 
a limited amount of ground, fowls must put 


and while the Brahmas and Cochins, and 
perhaps the Plymouth Rocks, may do well 
in small enclosures, under the care of a pains- 
taking person, all fowls should have the 
largest possible space to roam ir. "Where 


the birds are necessarily kept in a small yard, 
everything should be done to make up for 
the loss of room.and absence of a grass run, 
by supplying scratching material, fresh, 
short grass, or other green rood daily, winter 
and summer, and by strictly adhering to 
cleanliness in every particular. 


Close con- 
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finement invites and engenders disease or 
disorders—lice, mites, and other parasites, 
which so annoy and destroy the birds. The 
houses, nests, etc., must have especial and 
frequent attention, and everything kept neat 
and clean. This is conducive to healthful- 
ness, and gives the place an air of neatness. 

The choice of breeds is a matter of much 
annoyance to the novice, who, not having 
any experience, is guided generally by mere 
chance in the selection, and not by any sys- 
tem of reasoning. Where mere beauty is 
the consideration, then some breed which is 
noted for that quality should be obtained, as 
the Polish, especially the White-crested Black 
variety. Where eggs are the desideratum, 
the White or Brown Leghorns will give sat- 
isfaction, the latter breed being very hand- 
some in plumage when properly bred. For 
heavy weights, where plenty of flesh is 
wanted, the well-known light Brahma, or, in 
fact, any of the Asiatics (Brahmas and Co- 
chins,) are the ones tochoose. Where proud- 
bearing, and quick, active birds are wanted, 
the several varieties of the Games should be 
considered in detail, the Black-breasted Red 
Games being universal favorites. Where 
something neat, pretty, and small is desired, 
the Bantams ‘fill the bill” exactly, the pref- 
ence being about equally divided on the 
Black-breasted Red Game Bantams, and the 
Silver and the Golden variety of Sebrights. 





A Non-Slipping Chain for Boulders. 


BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. Y¥. 
> 

One great trouble in hauling boulders or 
large stones with team and chain is the lia- 
bility of the chain to slip off, especially if the 
stone is nearly round, By the use of the con- 
trivance shown in the engraving, nearly all 
of this trouble is avoided. It consists in 
passing two log chains around the stone and 
connecting them a few inches above the 
ground by a short chain or even a piece of 
rope or wire. Connect the chains in a similar 
manner near the top of the stone. The ends 
of the draught chains are attached to the 
whiffletrees in any way desired. In hauling 
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barn. A strap or curved bolt is placed some 
distance below to hold the handles in place 





Fig. 1.—FRONT VIEW. Fig. 2.—s1DE VIEW. 
as they rest on a bottom board fixed for the 


purpose.”—Figure 1 shows the front view of 
the holder; figure 2 gives the side view. 





Muck.—What is Muck ? 


eric 

In England, muck means manure. In 
‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘‘the man with the 
muck-rake” was searching for good in the 
gutter’s filth ; but not finding that for which 
he searched. ‘‘Muck is money,” is an Eng- 
lish farmer’s proverb, the meaning of which 
is clear enough. When agricultural writers 
in America talk about muck, they mean 
swamp muck, and by this, a substance of a 
peaty character, rich in humus, of a dark 
brown or nearly black color, consisting of 
the remains of plants which have undergone 
partial decomposition under the constant in- 
fluence of water. This has no constant com- 
position or appearance other than indicated. 
In peat-beds, the true peat is often several 
feet deep, and there may be a good deal of 
similar material which is crumbly, more or 
less mixed with earth or sand, and unfit for 
fuel. Other deposits abound in which there 
is no peat fit to use as fuel, but with an abund- 
ance of other material useful to farmers, and. 


__ properly enough called muck. This is black 
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METHOD OF FASTENING CHAINS ON A BOULDER. 


down an incline, or where the ground is very 
rough, it will be best to wrap each chain 





’. soil, at least half of which will burn away 
_._. Whendry. It often dries hard, like clay or 


bricks. It crumbles under the influence of 
frost and air, and often simply by drying. 
This substance, including all varieties of 
peat, is or may be made useful in every 
upland soil, indeed in every soil not of a 
peaty nature to begin with. It is often rich 


clear around the stone, connecting with | in nitrogen, the most costly ingredient of 


whiffletrees by a single chain, thereby pre- 
venting a possibility of the chains becoming 


' detached or misplaced in any way. 
up with but little exercise room, as arule; | 





A Pitchfork Holder. 


J. E. H., Emporia, Kansas, writes us: ‘* Hav- 
ing occasion to go into the barn one night, 
I received a very bad wound trom a pitch- 
fork which had fallen trom its standing po- 


sition. ‘This led me to construct a Holder, a | 
sketch of which is here sent. ‘I'ne fork-holder | 


is made of an inch board, of a semi-circular 
shape, with five holes large enough to admit 
a fork handle, bored near the curved side. 
This board is nailed to a standing post in the 








| fertilizers, often contains phosphate of lime 
; and other valuable ash-ingredients. 


By its 
decomposition in the soil, its absorbent ac- 
tion, its promotion of other decompositions 


| and changes in the soil, its presence is always 
| beneficial. 


Under some peculiar circum- 
stances, these eftects are hinaered, probably 
by the presence of organic acids mm the peat. 
To such peats and mucks the term “ sour” 
is fitly applied by farmers. They may, how- 
ever, be neutralized, or, so to speak, sweet- 
enea by ime. ‘Fresh-burnt lime rapidly ab- 
sorbs water, ana talls into a fine dry powder. 
The muck is spread in layers, a tew inches 
in thickness, and lime in this form is spread 
thinly over it. It is not necessary to be ac- 
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curate in regard to proportions, but best to 
be uniform. If the muck layer be about 4 
or 5 inches thick, half a bushel of lime will 
be sufficient for a space of 10 feet by 10, or 
100 square feet, and may even be used for 
double that area. The muck being piled up 
in layers, each receiving its quota of lime, be- 
comes changed—more easily pulverized and 
disintegrated, equally useful as an absorbent, 
and a superior ingredient of composts. 

The muck or peat of some localities may 
be applied directly to the land, either fresh 
dug, if dry enough to haul, in which condi- 
tion it is best to apply it in the autumn, so 
that it may become ameliorated by the frosts 
and thawings of winter, or after such 
weathering. Other kinds of muck cannot 
‘be used advantageously without composting 
with lime or manure, or with ashes, or some 
other active substance, while that of some 
localities, applied raw, is positively deleteri- 
ous to the crops of the first year. 

As a general rule, muck may be made 
most useful in ordinary farm operations by 
mixing it with manure from the stable, in 
the cow-yard, the pig-pens, or the sheep- 
yards, and it is safe to say that the addition 
of muck of good quality in this way may 
easily double or triple the value of the 
manure made upon the farm. That is, a 
yard capable of furnishing, under ordinary 
circumstances, 100 loads of manure, may be 
made to furnish twice or even three times 
as much, both in quantity and value. 





A Box-Trap for Rats. 
Mr. W. H. McDonough, Allegheny Co., 
Pa., describes his box rat-trap, and from the 





A TRAP FOR RATS. 


sketch sent us, the accompanying engravings 
are made. The trap consists of a box 2?/; 
feet long, 10 inches deep, with the end and 
=> top pieces made to fit, 
and fastened to the 

box at the middle 
point, d. These ends 
are raised to within 
six inches of each oth- 
er, and are held there 
by a hook as shown 
in figure1. The hook 
is made of heavy wire, 
fastened to one ‘‘ lid,” 
and hooking into a sta- 
plein the other. From 
this hook, a wire runs down through a hole, 
into the center of the box. Figure 2 shows 
the form of the trigger. So soon as a rat 
feeds upon the bait, the ends of the trap fall, 
and the vermin is caught. The rat can be 
killed by drowning or in some other way, 





Fig. 2.—THE TRIGGER. 
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Ensilage and Silos. 


J. P. ROBERTS, PROFESSOR OF AGRICULTURE, CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 
—_— 

During the past year, I have had some ex- 
perience in building Silos, and in cutting and 
feeding Ensilage, and perhaps it may be of 
some value to those who intend to adopt this 
new method of preserving fodder. As I have 
formerly stated, the Silo should be long and 
narrow, with the long side next to the barn. 
If the extreme inside length were 32 feet, 
and the width 16 feet, there should be three 
cross divisions in it ; this gives four compart- 
ments, 8 by 16 feet each. If the extreme 
depth of the Silo is 20 feet, it can be filled up 
15 feet, and will settle to about 11, nearly all 
the settling occurring within forty eight 
hours. Nearly all the upper half of the Silo 
is for temporary use, and therefore may be 
constructed of rough unmatched boards. 
There will be wanted at most, only 12 feet 
of air-tight stone, or wooden wall. 

Last year, I raised and ensilaged about 
three acres of Southern White Corn. The 
drouth cut it short, and there proved to be 
scarcely 50 tons of it. It was fed to fattening 
steers, milch cows, and three-fourths blood 
Holstein heifers, coming two years old in 
June and July. The three heifers se:ected, 
were an average of six that had been running 
in an open basement, and had been fed on 
hay alone. They were put into stanchions 
on a plank floor (for the first time,) and about 
two weeks afterwards, the experiment be- 
gan. Each was fed daily, 50 pounds of Ensi- 
lage, and one half pound of Malt-sprouts. 
The weights at various times, were as follows : 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
Feb. 24..... 770 pounds 650pounds 780 pounds 
mer: 6,....000 * so 0 l** 834i“ 
a a .830 “ $90 Lad 850 “ 
ge ay 840 “a 900 = 820 os 
SB. gs2. 2: “* 


March 3ist, 2 pounds of Cotton-seed Meal 
were added to each ration : 


Apr. 7.....890 pounds 850pounds 840 pounds 
eae) PP ie 938 ** 862“ 
i ee | ae CU 

May 1...22 216 * 960 “ 926 * 


If the weight of March 3d be taken as the 
most correct, it is evident that there was no 
such true gain, as the figures between Feb. 
24th, and that date indicate, but rather an 
increase of the contents of the stomach, due 
to more palatable food—then, the increase 
shown is but 14 pounds for the three ani- 
mals in 21 days. It is evident that this ra- 
tion was very close to a maintenance one, as 
it was meant to be. The analysis of the En- 
silage, as well as all the other foods experi- 
mented with during the last year, has now 
been made. The gain in the last 23 
days, when the two pounds of Cotton- 
seed meal were added, was 222 lbs., while in 
the interim of 14 days, from Mar. 24, to Apr. 
7, the gain was 50 pounds. Without doubt, 
this last gain was largely made during the 
first seven days of April, when the meal was 


conclusions be drawn? That Southern En- 
silaged corn will maintain young animals, 
but that it is better economy to add to it 
some food rich in albuminoids. The heifers, 
fed as above, came through the winter look- 
ing far better than the three of the same age 
fed on hay, and have done much better this 
spring since they went to pasture. 

In February we had two aged cows go dry, 








and one heifer ; they were then low in flesh 
having been milked over ayear. With Send. 
ing stuffs, ranging from $35.00, to $40.00 per 
ton, they could not be sold at an average of 
more than $25.00. I determined to feed 
them. They weighed as follows: 


Heifer, No. 1. No. 2. 
POO. Bi sas cccowes 1150 pounds 1000 pounds 980 pounds 
BOT BO sc cccsace 1320 * 1150 “ 107% « 
Selling price. . .$65.74 $50.00 $49.97 


They were fed 52 pounds of Ensilage, and 8 
quarts of Corn-meal each, per day, until April 
5th, when two quarts of Cotton-seed Meal 
were substituted for two quarts of Corn-meal, 
The best results in feeding for milk was, 
when Ensilage was fed in connection with 
about 2 pounds Corn-meal, 2 pounds Bran, 
and 3 pounds Cotton-seed Meal, 

The experiments with the steers are too 
lengthy for insertion here, and I pass to what 
I have been doing more recently. 


On the 16th and 17th of June, I put into 
one of our Silos (11 by 16, and 28 feet deep,) 
three acres of Rye, and 14 acre of Clover; one 
load of Clover was sandwiched between two 
loads of Rye. The fuel was 1} cord of 2 foot 
wood; the engineer a 16-year old student; 
one man in the Silo the first day, two the 
second ; seven men and two teams to cut, 
haul, and feed the material. The Rye aver- 
aged fully 6'/. feet in hight, and grew on 
the ground where the Ensilage Corn grew 
last year, which is already again planted to 
Ensilage corn. The Clover was heavy, and 
together they filled 22 feet of the Silo. It 
settled six feet in forty-eight hours, and ap- 
pears to be about done. This, at 45 pounds 
to the cubic foot, gives 63 tons. The pressure 
is secured by about three tons of stone piled at 
the corners, and a screw, anchored in the bot- 
tom of the silo, made of two sections of 1'/,- 
inch square iron; the third section, round, 
four feet of it having threads cut, five to the 
inch. Two 8-inch timbers are laid length- 
wise about four feet apart ; short blocks upon 
these form asure foundation for the circular, 


| cast-iron cap, upon which the nut turns. 





Notwithstanding all that has been said against 
the rod pressure, I like it. The Silo was cov- 
ered, weighted, and screwed down within a 
half hour from the time the cutter stopped, 
and less than two hours labor of one man has 
been spent since, in turning down the screw; 
ten minutes will unseal it. 

The reader, who is balancing the pros and 
cons of Ensilage in his mind, is without 
doubt still undecided, but I think I have 
given data, from which a better understand- 
ing may be reached. It is utterly impossible 
for anyone to make others’ circumstances 
similar to his own, but it may not be unprof- 
itahje to enumerate the various items of cost, 
eté. First, we have a stationary engine for 
threshing—a horse power may be used. The 
Silos of 150 tons capacity together, cost about 
$300. The cutter cost $100, but we need one 
for other use. Two of the men employed, 


fed. From the above; may not the following | cost $1 per day; seven men $1.25 per day, 


and one man, $1.75 per day. The teams are 
worth very little to us about that time of 
year, and their lakor is light. There isa little 
charge to be made for the use of tools and 
implements. The three acres of Rye had a 
dressing of 15 loads of farm manure, worth 
to us, $15. Perhaps half of this should be 
charged to the succeeding Corn crop. 


What it will cost A or B to raise three 
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acres of Rye, I cannot say, nor whee 1'/, 
acre of Clover is worth ; the second growth 
will probably be heavier than the first. 
From September until next June, I shall 
have ready sale for about 5,000 quarts of 
milk per month, at five cents per quart. If 
the drouth comes, it is difficult to produce it, 
for the more cows one purchases, the more 
the evil is aggravated; but with Ensilage, 
cows can be kept from flies, out of the sun, 
fed in the stables, and turned out at night. 

I believe the greatest utility of Silos will 
be found to consist in the means they furnish 
of preserving forage plants, in a green and 
palatable state, which may be easily grown 
in abundance in May and June, but if not 
then securéd, they would become dried up 
and nearly worthless, or, if dried and housed, 
the animals appear to have but little relish for 
them in the hot, dry days of August. The 
reasons for building Silos with small com- 
partments are manifold: a small compart- 
ment may be filled and sealed up in a single 
day, thereby not seriously interfering with 
the regular work. Each forage plant may 
be taken when in its best condition. One 
compartment may be filled early with Rye 
and Clover, which is showing a tendency to 
spoil by lodging, or is full of weeds that it 
is desirable to eradicate: a second with Oats 
and a second cutting of the former Clover 
field, or a weedy, belated piece of Timothy. 
A piece of fodder corn and aftermath would 
fill a third compartment later in the season. 

If the compartments are small, they may 
be uncovered entirely and fed from the 
top, and if not all consumed, they can be 
filled up with new material; or, if one or 
more compartments are entirely emptied, 
they may be refilled in September, thus se- 
curing a two-fold benefit from them. From 
my experience, I judge that a compartment 
not entirely emptied in the spring, if dis- 
turbed only on the top, would sustain little 
loss until June if re-sealed, or it might be left 
open, and daily a little of that exposed to the 
air, fed to the horses as cut feed. Our horses, 
thus fed last winter, relished it very much. 

There are many problems in regard to En- 
silage, that are still unsolved; but should 
everything be found favorable to the new 
method, there are still men who would have 
no more use for a Silo, than for a trotting- 
horse. There are men having solittle energy 
and skill, that should you give them the best 
herd of Shorthorns, they would have little 
better than scrubs in ten years. Under cer- 
tain conditions, the new method, I believe, 
can beadopted with profitable results ; but 
he who rushes thoughtlessly into it, will find, 
I fear, that Ensilage is too ‘‘ Frenchy,” unless 
mixed with a liberal allowance of brains. 





A Pen for 2 a Sheep. 
Mr. C. V. Prince, ‘Bwdtod Co., Pa., has a 














SHEEP PEN. 


‘convenient pen for sheep and young lambs 
that require extra care; those that will not 








own their lambs, etc. It may be put on the 
barn floor or in any other desired place, and 
when not in use, can be laid away in a com- 
pact manner. Take three boards, 6 feet long 
and 6 inches wide, for the sides of the pen; 
nail these on an upright piece 3 feet long, 6 
inches apart, letting the piece run down 6 
inches below the bottom board. Make the 
ends in the same manner,only have the boards 
4 feet long. Cut a mortise 3 inches long by 
1 inch wide, 8 inches from each end of the 
middle side board. Set the ends of the pen 
inside of the upright piece of the sides ; cut 
slats that will fill mortises, and pass them 
through the inside endsof the pen. Put pins 
on the outside of the sides, to hold together, 
and a convenient place to keep sheep is made. 





A Gate for a Foot-Path. 


—_—— 

Mr. Wm. Lester, Rockingham Co., N. H., 
sends us a sketch ard description of a gate. 
He writes: ‘‘This gate is common in Eng- 
land, where it is much used in foot-paths 
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A GATE FOR FOOT-PATH. 


across fields, etc. Where careless people 
might otherwise leave openings for stock to 
get into cultivated fields,or stray away; I have 
three of these gates on my place, and no 
animal has ever found its way through them. 
It is an ordinary small gate, which swings 
between two posts, set far enough apart to 
permit the passage of a person. These two 
posts are the two ends of a Y-shaped end in 
the fence.”—The engraving shows the con- 
struction of the end of the fence, with the 
two posts, between which the gate swings. 





The Origin of Blue-Grass.—<Accord- 
ing to the story of a Plainfield, Ind., paper, 
now going the rounds of the journals, ‘the 
Blue-Grass, now so famous in Kentucky, was 
first raised in Indiana, at a little burgh called 
Miami Village, on White River, in Hamilton 
Co.” Some Indians, in 1781, captured two 
boys, Conner by name, in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and took them to the village aforesaid. 
In due time the boys became ‘big Injuns,” 
and it is through John, the Plainfield paper 
learns, that ‘‘ Blue-Grass was a native of what 
is now Hamilton.” It was Gen. Harrison’s 
army that took the grass from Hamilton Co., 
Ind., to Kentucky, where it spread rapidly. 
The writer of that article, and those who 
quote it, do not seem to be aware that Blue- 
Grass (Poa pratensis,) is a native of the north- 
temperate parts of both continents, and so 
far from being confined to Hamilton Co., 
Ind., is a native of a great many places, from 
Pennsylvania, northward. It finds specially 
favorable conditions in Kentucky, and in that 
State developes so luxuriantly that the grass 
was for a time supposed to be peculiar to it, 
and received the name “ Kentucky Blue- 
Grass.” It is now well known that this grass 


is only the old “‘ June,” “‘Spear,” or “‘ Green 
Meadow-grass.” That the grass may have 
been taken from Indiana to Kentucky is pos- 
sible, but that this throws any light upon the 
‘Origin of Blue-Grass,” is simply nonsense. 


Self-acting Barn-Door Fastener. 
—<>>_— 

Mr. C. Terrell, Cuyhoga Co., Ohio, thus 
describes his barn-door catch: The — 
which must not be : 
too heavy, slides 
loosely up and down 
through the cleats, 
d,(only the upper one 
of which is shown). 
The catch, a, of stiff 
bar-iron, rises on and 
hooks over the in- 
clined plane of the 
staple, b, also made 
of bar-iron, and bolt- 
ed in the lintel. A 
hole in the floor re- 
ceives the lower end 
of the pole in the 
usual manner. This is a self-fastening ar- 
rangement for swing-doors, and may be 
applied to each door separately. Put on 
axle or other grease, to prevent friction, 
until the parts have become smooth. 











PARTS OF DOOR FASTENER, 





A Cedar Stem Soil Stirrer. 


—~<—>— 

A convenient and. quickly made implement 
for stirring and mixing manure and fertiliz- 
ers with the soil, may be made as follows: 
A cedar stem is cut (one about eight feet 
long is most satisfactory) and the branches 
cut off several inches from the stem, leaving 
long spurs on all sides for its whole length. 





A STIRRER MADE OF A CEDAR STEM. 


A horse is hitched by a chain to the butt end, 
and the driver guides the implement by a 
rope fastened to the rear end of the stem. 
By means of the guide rope, the implement 
may be lifted over or around obstacles, and 


plement is specially useful in mixing fer- 
tilizers with the soil, when applied in drills 
for hoed crops. 





A Portable Texas Fence. 
—<—> 


Mr. A. Baseke, Montgomery Co., Texas, 
sends us asketch of a portable fence of hisown 


























Fig. 1.—PANEL OF PORTABLE FENCE. 


construction. The posts are 5:/;, feet long, 
2 by 3 inches thick, pointed on both ends. 
The rails or slats are 8 feet long. He writes: 
‘‘ Lay the posts parallel, 8 feet apart on the 











ground, and nail the slats on, the upper and 





turned at the end of the field. Such an im-. 
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lower 3 inches from the ends, the middle 
slats as far apart as desired ; raise the panel 
up, and bring it in line. Drive two oak pegs 
in the two 1-inch holes, which are about 9 
inches from each end in the post; these 
ought to be bored in before the slats are 

nailed on. Set the 
/\ posts in the ground 
down to. the lower 
rail, and then drive 
the braces firmly in 
the ground, and nail 
them with one eight 
or tenpenny nail to 
the post. I claim for 
his fence that one 
man can put it up or 
downin ashort time; 
that it will be more 
firm than a fence 
with posts; and if 
the lower end becomes rotten, the post can be 
put in place upside down.”—Figure 1 shows 
the form of the panels, and an end view of 
a post with the braces is shown in figure 2. 











Fig. 2.—END VIEW OF A 
POST WITH BRACES. 





The Uses of the Cellar. 


Every one knows the importance of a good 
cellar in preserving vegetables, but to those 
who grow flowers it is of equal value in keep- 
ing plants not used asfood. There are many 
things which can be kept through the winter, 
in a state of suspended animation, so to 
speak, provided they do not actually freeze 
or become killing dry. ‘‘ There,” said a gen- 
tleman whose place is one of the many near 
Boston, well worth visiting—‘‘there is the 
most valuable structure of the whole.” To 
go from one part of the grounds to another, 
on high land, a bridge was needed. Two 
heavy walls were built of stone; a roof of 
timbers was made and covered with earth. 
This gave both a bridge and an above-ground 
cellar, a spacious one too, in which tender 
and half hardy plants, so largely used in the 
decoration of the grounds, were kept during 
winter. Most persons will, however, content 
themselves with a house-cellar, and there is 
more danger usually that it will be too warm, 
rather than too cold. The temperature should 
be kept as near 40° as possible. Light, if ad- 
mitted at all, should be but little, at most a 
sort of twilight, for we do not wish the plants 
to grow,but to keep in a state of complete rest. 
It will not do to utterly neglect the plants 
thus stored. They will need very little water, 
but, especially towards spring, must have 
enough to sustain life. In such a cellar may 
be kept those shrubs that are just on the 
verge of hardiness. The variegated Hollies, 
Cape Jessamines, Oleanders, Pomegranates, 
and a long list of other evergreen plants; also 
Fuchsias and other deciduous shrubs that 
have a complete rest during winter. Gerani- 
ums, and other bedding plants, taken up and 
planted out in boxes of soil, will keep almost 
as well in the cellar as in a greenhouse. In- 
deed, a good cellar, well used, is worth more 
to the average amateur than a greenhouse. 








What are Sprouts ?—“H. B. D.” 
The plant given in the books and catalogues 
as Kale and Borecole, is called ‘‘ Sprouts” 
by gardeners and market-men in and around 
New York. This name is probably local, 


and is given especially to a variety also 
known as ‘“‘Dwarf German Greens.” It 
should be sown this month in rows 15 or 18 





inches apart. When large enough, thin 
plants to 6 inches, and keep them clear of 
weeds. Near New York, covering in winter 
is not necessary, but in a more severe cli- 
mate, a light covering of salt-hay or of straw 
is given. As soon as the ground can be 
worked in spring, the soil around the plants 
is loosened by a hoeing. The crop is cut up 
and marketed early in May. Seedsmen gener- 
ally have the seeds of the Kale or ‘‘Sprouts.” 








Keeping Apples.—An Experiment. 
alin 


“Ww. J. R.,” Allegheny Co., Pa., writes 
us that he has tried the various methods we 
have given in former years, for keeping ap- 
ples for winter use, and thinks that the re- 
sults of none of these will compare with some 
from his experiments in the fall of 1880, which 
he gives as follows ‘‘for the benefit of the 
many readers of the American Agriculturist” : 

About the end of October, 1880, I put up 
seven barrels of apples. Five of them I in- 
tended to keep for an experiment and conse- 
quently was very careful in packing them. 
Each apple was examined before putting it 
into the barrel; two of the barrels were 
‘*Rome Beauty,” and the other three were of 
‘¢ Fallawater.” In one of the barrels of Rome 
Beauty I put dry oak leaves in the bottom 
and on the top before heading up. In the 
other of the same variety I put nothing, 
using perfectly dry barrels for each. In one 
barrel of Fallawaters I used dry oak leaves 
at top and bottom, and also put layers of 
leaves among the apples all through the 
barrel. In another barrel of the same kind 
I used paper instead of leaves, putting in a 
layer of apples, then covering with a news- 
paper, and so on alternately, until the barrel 
was full. In packing the last barrel of Falla- 
waters, I wrapped each apple in paper, the 
same as oranges are wrapped, and then 
packed them loosely in the barrel. In all the 
barrels I bored holes in top and bottom, for 
the free admission of air, and then stored 
them in my cellar, laying them on their sides, 
being careful to keep them in as cool a place 
as was safe from frost. In April of the fol- 
lowing spring, I opened the two barrels of 
Rome Beauty, and found the one with the 
leaves to be in much the best condition, yet 
not altogether satisfactory. On the first of 
May I opened the barrel of Fallawaters that 
was packed with leaves. It was in bad con- 
dition, nearly one-half being rotten. On the 
fifth of May I opened the other two barrels. 
That which had the paper between the layers 
of apples was in bad condition, but not so 
many were decayed as in the barrel with 
leaves; the last one, with each apple wrapped 
in paper, was in most excellent condition; 
there were only twenty specked and rotten 
apples in the whole barrel, while the color 
was beautifully preserved and the apples had 
a delicious flavor. They were fresh and 
beautiful in appearance, without any damp- 
ness or moisture. A gentleman present when 
the barrel was opened pronounced them the 
best kept apples he had ever seen. The suc- 
cess seemed to be due to the fact that the 
paper absorbed all the moisture that was 
given off the apples, while the holes in the 
top and bottom allowed the free circulation 
of air. As to the other barrel, in which pa- 
per was spread in layers, this prevented the 
free passage of air among the fruit, and the 
dampness was retained in the barrel, thereby 
causing the apples to decay more rapidly. 




















Living Plants by Mail. 
—— 
- The Englishman never mails his letters, he 
always ‘‘posts” them. So in sending living 
plants, he does not forward them by mail, 
but by post. With plants in a state of rest, 
there is little difficulty in sending them by 
mail ; all we have to look out for is too great 
dryness, such as will destroy vitality, and 
too much heat, which may start them into 
growth. Those plants with large and fleshy 
roots or root-stocks, if they have an excesg 
of leaves removed, will remain for a long 
time in a package without injury, provided 
they do not dry out. Geraniums and other 
plants with large and strong stems, carry 
very well, especially if they have been hard- 
ened off somewhat, so that the growing part 
is not too succulent. But it is sometimes 
necessary to send living plants which have 
no fleshy roots, and the stems of which, 
whether above ground or below ground, in 
the form of root-stocks, are so slender, that 
if they once receive a severe check, do not 
recover. With such plants, the best we can 
do is to put them as nearly as possible in a 
state of suspended animation, and in the 
condition of a plant that has been badly neg- 
lected. A neighbor of ours received a few 
days ago several choice Violets from Eng- 
land, packed in a manner which brought 
them to hand in as good a condition as could 
be expected. The roots of the plants were 
surrounded by damp (not wet) moss, which 
was inclosed in sheet gutta-percha or water- 











proof paper. The plants thus prepared were 
then fastened in small crates, two in each, 
like that shown in the engraving. The crate 
is 9 inches long, and 2°/, inches square at the 
ends. Two pieces are placed in the middle, 
to prevent crushing, a precaution hardly 
necessary. The plants were so tied to 
the slats of the crate that they could not 
shake about and be bruised, and the whole 
covered with strong paper. The plants in 
such a package have all their wants fairly 
supplied, except light, and, save that the 
leaves were much blanched, came to hand 
in very satisfactory condition. The crates 
weighed 4¢ ounces, and are needlessly heavy, 
and we have no doubt some of our ingenious 
readers will improve upon this method, 
which is the best we have seen yet for send- 
ing living plants across the ocean, or on 


long journeys by land, in the mail or post. 








Annual Larkspurs appear to have 
gone out of fashion. Many years ago beds 
of them were quite common ; in variety of 
color and somewhat in form, the flower- 
spikes resemble those of the Hyacinths, while 
costing very little. The kind known as 
‘‘ Dwarf Rocket” is best, and to have it in 
perfection, the seeds should be sown in au- 
tumn, and the plants must not be trans- 
planted. But few annual plants make such 
a brilliant show as this, if thus treated. 
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A fine shrub takes up no more room than 
a poor one, and, as a general thing, costs but 
little more at the start. Did people only 
know of the existence of many choice shrubs, 
what a difference would not only the grounds 
of large places, but the ordinary front yards 
of our villages present! As it is, the shrubs 
in one yard are for the most part the coun- 
terpart of those in the next yard; the village 
nurseryman naturally recommending those 
things of which he has the largest stock, 
and these will be, of course, of kinds most 
readily propagated. The number of really 


fine shrubs is now very large, and one has | 
only to give proper care to the selection to | 
have them in flower from earliest spring | 


until frost comes. Among the shrubs of 

comparatively recent introduction in this 

country, I know of none more valuable than 
The Japanese Snow-Ball. 

The old Snow-Ball (Viburnum Opulus) is a 

pleasing shrub, but it is vastly inferior to the 


species from Japan (Viburnum plicatum), in | 


habit of plant, in foliage, and in lower, I 
well remember the enthusiasm of an old gar- 
dener over the plant when it first came out. 
indeed I think that his plant was the first 
brought to this country. ‘‘ Look at it,” said 
he; “it has a majesty of its own, and all 
common shrubs must stand aside.” The 
plant over which he was so much pleased 
was not over two feet high, but it was large 
enough to show its great 
beauty. Its clusters of 
flowers are smaller and 
more compact than of the 
common kind, and are of 
the purest possible white, 
while the foliage is of a 
very deep green, and of 
pleasing shape. It must 
be that our nurserymen , 

find it difficult to propa- \/ 
gate, or this Japanese || 
Snow-ball would be more \} 
generally cultivated. An- 


THE RED-FLOWERED YUCCA (Flowers of real size). 


other shrub that should be better known is 
The Dwart Horse-Chestnut, 


(4ésculus parviflora), alsocalled Dwarf Buck- 
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eye. This should be planted where it can 
have ample room, as it will spread and form 
alarge clump. When loaded with its long 
spikes of white flowers, it is really beautiful, 








Jilamentosa), and, like that, has loose threads 








the much talked of Red-flowered Yucca. It 
is not strictly a Yucca, its proper botanical 
name being Hesperaloé yucceefolia_...Among 
the recently introduced hardy plants that 





THE DWARF HORSE-CHESTNUT (Asculus parviflora). 


and it blooms in mid-summer, a time when 
flowering shrubs are scarce. Years ago the 
American Agriculturist gave an engraving of 
The Japan Bladder-Nut. 

The little trec that then furnished its first, 
- flowers for the artist, is 
now 20 feet or more high, 
and yearly increases in 
beauty as well as in size. 
Its finely-cut dark-green 
foliage is light and pleas- 
ing, and in the middle of 
July its large panicles of 
lemon-yellow flowers make 
it very showy. More than 
this, it is very ornamental 
in fruit. It has large clus- 
ters of bladdery pods, 
which, though usually pale- 
green,aresometimes tinged 
with pink, and in autumn 
have a most pleasing effect. 
The tree has a botanical 
name, given it in honor of 
a German botanist, ‘‘Koelreuter,” and Keel- 
reuteria paniculata is to many more difficult 
than ‘“‘ Japan Bladder-nut Tree,” a name that 
Suggests its relationship to our native Blad- 
der-nut Tree, Staphylea trifoliata, which is 
also worth cultivating. ...Having heard of a 

















Red-Flowered Yucca 


in the interior of Texas, one of my friends, 
who is fond of such plants, has, after much 
trouble, procured it. The foliage is nar- 
rower and stiffer than that of the common 
‘*Thready Yucca” or ‘ Bear-Grass” (Yucca 


upon the margins of the leaves. The flower- 
stalk is about three feet high ; the individual 
flowers, though small, are numerous, and 
the color may be described as avery pale 
pinkish scarlet. The plant, while not espe- 
cially showy, is interesting. My friend has 
it in a cool greenhouse, not having stock 
enough to yet test its hardiness. A few 


flowers are sent, that you may make a draw- 
ing, to show their shape. If you imagine a 
branched spike, about two feet long, clothed 











with such flowers, you will get an idea of 


are destined to become popular, are the 
Double Pyrethrums. 

I see that you not long ago gave an engrav- 
ing of one of the Insect Powder Pyre- 
thrums, which, except in color, is much like 
an Ox-eye Daisy. The double ones, of which . 
there are many named varieties, have much 
the appearance of a China Aster. But un- 
like that, they arg hardy perennial plants, 
beginning to bloom in June, and continuing 
foralong time. The colors range from white, 
through many shades, to crimson, with 
variegated forms..-.Plants that are much 
lauded abroad are so often a failure in our very 
different climate, that it is pleasant to note 
a success. Much had been said in praise of 

The New Bedding Violets, 
as they are called. It is claimed that these 
are hybrids between the well known Viola 
cornuta and the common Pansy. At any 
rate, they seem to have the continuous 
blooming character of the former, and show 
a considerable variety in their color, which 
may be due to the Pansy. They range in 
color from whites and yellows to a deep vio- 
let, and many are strikingly variegated, and 
have a pleasant but not strong fragrance, 
The plants have stood up well, and kept in 
continuous and abundant bloom from April 
until August, and thus far promise to be 
valuable in our climate, so trying in summer 
upon all violets, save some natives.... The 
other day, on going to a part of the garden I 
had not visited recently, I saw at a little dis- 
tance a mass of bright red that I did not at 
first recognize. Upon approaching it, I 
found it to be the showing bloom of the old 
Bee Balm, or Oswego Tea, 

a large clump which I had forgotten. It 
makes such a brilliant mass of scarlet, it 
is a pity that it is a native plant, a perfectly 
hardy one, that can be grown without trou- 
ble. If it were only a tender, ‘‘ miffy” 

thing, and sold at adollar ior a plant, in a. 
little pot, how popular it would be! But: 
stick it anywhere, and it will grow; hence like: 
many other beautiful native plants, it is a 
rarity in gardens. Besides the names above 

given, it is also called ‘Red Balm,” ‘Crim- 
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son Balm,” and in some parts of the country, 
‘* Bergamot,” the last name being one often 
given to several aromatic plants. The bo- 
tanical name is Monarda didyma, and it 
grows wild, though not very abundantly, in 


THE CRIMSON BALM (Monarda didyma). 


all the Northern States. 
in bloom, and is a really good hardy plant. 





Ferns for the Dwelling. 


—< > 


Americans visiting Covent Garden Market, | 
the great flower-mart of London, will be sur- | 


prised at the large number of Ferns in pots 
on sale, and may wonder if there be a demand 
for them. If he walks through some of 
the streets of residences in that city, he will 
see at nearly every window on the lower 
floor either a window-box well filled with 
Ferns, or several pots of them, all in appar- 
ently good condition. If interested in such 
matters, he will wonder why we have so few 
Ferns in window culture in this country. In 
the London atmosphere, with its ‘‘ blacks,” 
so proverbially unsuited to plant growth of 
all kinds, are Ferns growing in full vigor. 
The trouble is in our manner of heating our 
houses. Where anthracite coal is the chief 
fuel, plant culture of all kinds is difficult, 
and that of Ferns especially. Even in those 
localities where bituminous coal is burned, 
the atmosphere is rarely suited to Fern- 
growing. England being an island, has of 
course the advantage of us in its generally 
moist atmosphere. 
able natural conditions, rendered worse by 
our methods of heating, no doubt that by 
proper care in selection, much more may be 
done in Fern culture than is generally sup- 
posed possible. Not much can be done with 
our native Ferns in house culture, because so 
few are evergreen, and they die down just 
when wanted. Still, the most suitable exotic 
Ferns for house culture now cost but very 





In spite of our unfavor- | 





| 











little. Among those found most successful 
is Pteris serrulata, a delicately-cut, dark 
green species. The variegated Pteris quad- 
riaurita, var. argyrea, is very handsome, 
and has done well in room culture. Some of 





It continues long | the beautiful Maiden-hair Ferns, especially 


Adiantum cuneatum, do well in England, 
and should be tried here. Davallia bullata, 
the Fern of which the Japanese make curi- 
ous forms, as described elsewhere, is said to 
succeed in hanging baskets, and Dicksonia 
antarctica has succeeded as a window plant. 
One of the most common of our native ever- 
green Ferns, after Polypody, is Aspidium 
acrostichoides, not very delicate in outline, 





but of a good color, and a robust plant. We 
have not known it in window culture, but | 
| now, and it will be quite as much so when 
| dried. Watch the grasses, and when they 


have no doubt it would succeed. This and 
others among our native evergreen species 
should be tested in the house by those inter- 
ested in these plants. They should be taken 
up and potted at once, in order that they 
may become well established before taking 
them in-doors, and the change from the 
open air made as gradually as possible. 








Grasses for Winter Decoration. 
a 

It would surprise our readers, could we 
give the money value of the dried grasses 
annually imported from Europe for the dec- 
oration of American homes in winter. Some 
of these imported grasses are well enough, 
but others, which come over in such un- 
natural colors, being dyed orange, scarlet, 
and even black, had better be left at home. 
It seems quite wrong that a large sum of 
money should go out of the country for these 
dried grasses, when every one of them could 
be grown in one or another portion of our 
wide domain. The readers of the American 


| seem to be in perfection, cut them. 


ee 

annual visit there, and all can, by taking a 
little forethought, provide themselves with 
grasses quite as useful for winter decoration 
as those that come from any other country, 
Grasses, as decorative plants, are valued, 





TWO NEW BEDDING VIOLETS.—(See previous page.) 


not for their color, but for beauty of form, 
Those who wish to collect them for winter 
use, must observe two points: To gather 
them when they first come into flower ; and, 
‘to dry them in a natural position. The time 
of gathering is especially important, as most 
grasses, if collected when approaching ripe- 
ness, fall apart in a most annoying manner, 
and by ‘‘making a litter,” are a source of 
annoyance rather than of pleasure. It is 
not necessary to specify the kind to be gath- 
ered. Take whatever appears to be pleasing 


There 


| are some species, not especially graceful, that 
| may be tied in small bunches, and hung up 


in a shady place to dry. Others, with a 
graceful, drooping character, if thus treated, 
will be spoiled. If hung up to dry, their 
branches will be reversed. and in drying, lose 
their pleasing habit. Such should be dried 
in their natural position. One way of doing 
this is, to have a box, or boxes, of dry sand, 
and insert the stems in this, either singly or 
in small clusters, while drying. If sand is 
not available, any ingenious person can con- 
trive some other method of holding them in 
the proper upright position. The drying is 
best done in an airy, shaded place, as direct 
sunlight may fade them. After drying, they 


| may be spread, or placed in shallow boxes, 


Agriculturist mostly live in the country, and | 


of those who do not, the majority make an 





but not too many upon one another, until 
wanted for making up. Some works give 
directions for dyeing, bronzing, and other- 
wise making grasses unlike themselves, to 
all of which we object. The only allowable 
treatment, to our notion, is to use a dye to 
restore the green color that faded in drying. 
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New Potatoes from Old. 
Nearly every summer there are sent to us 


specimens of old potatoes, within which are | 


newly-formed tubers, sometimes a mass of 
them, each of the size of a pea and upwards. 
A specimen from Isaac Hagaman, Esq., New 
Haven Co., Conn., in July last, is of more 
than usual interest, as it clearly shows 
the real character of this unusual de- 
velopment. Foran old potato to bear 
new ones upon its exterior is a rather 
common occurrence ; it is their pro- 
duction within the substance of the 
tuber that attracts the attention of 
those who meet with them. In order 
to understand the nature of this 
phenomenon, we must see that the ; 
potato, the tuber, though often regard- Gm 
._ ed as a root, is really astem developed \ 
in a peculiar manner, to serve a par- 
ticular purpose. When a potato is 
exposed to the proper temperature, 
the buds or ‘‘ eyes” start into life, 
..and produce stems or ‘“‘ sprouts.” If 
this takes place in partial darkness, 
the shoots will often grow to the 
length of several feet, while the 
tuber, having given up its contents 
to support this growth, will be shrivel- 
led and exhausted. If this growth 
takes place in contact with the soil, 
roots are formed at the base of the 
shoots, and each one becomes an inde- 
pendent plant. In this case it is plain that 
the contents of the tuber, the starch,etc., have 
been transformed into stems, often with im- 
perfect leaves upon them. By proper man- 
agement, the growth, instead of appearing 
as long, weak sprouts, may be made to de- 
velop as tubers or small potatoes, a method 
sometimes resorted to by gardeners to pro- 
duce new potatoes in winter. Potatoes of 
the previous year’s growth are kept through 
the summer in a cool cellar, all shoots being’ 
removed as they appear. In autumn, the 
potatoes are placed in boxes in layers, alter- 
nating with five or six inches of garden soil. 
The boxes are closed, and placed where the 
temperature averages 60°. In about three 
months, the old potatoes thus treated will be 
found to have formed a crop of new ones, 





NEW POTATOES WITHIN AN OLD ON@. 


their contents being transferred to the young 
tubers without the aid of leaves. This me- 
thod was formerly employed in England for 
producing new potatoes in winter, but they 
are so much inferior to those raised in forc- 
ing-houses, that it is but little followed at 
present. The production of new potatoes on 


the outside of the old ones is easily under- 








stood, but when they make their appearance 
on the interior of the old tuber, it naturally 
causes surprise. The engraving shows one- 
half of the specimen referred to, the new 
tuber having broken through the skin of the 
old one, was partly exposed, and thus at- 
tracted attention. In all the specimens we 


have seen, the skin of the old potato was 





Japanese Horticultural Devices. 
—>— 


A most interesting corner in that wonder- 
ful Centennial Exhibition, was the Japanese 
Garden. One who had lived many years in 
Japan, informed us that this was an exact 
reproduction of the gardens to be seen in the 
towns and cities of that country, where the 





A FERN TURTLE—INTRODUCED FROM JAPAN, 


very dry and tough. When the conditions 
are such as to excite vegetation, and the eye 
begins to form a new tuber, the young 
growth finds less resistance from the soft, 
starchy mass of the interior of the old one, 
and being unable to break through the 
toughened dry skin, naturally pushed in- 
wards instead of outwards. In the specimen 
a very small tuber, just forming and push- 
ing inward, was discovered, and is shown 
at the right hand of the larger young tuber. 
As the buds on a stem are the points of 
growth, each bud being the seat of a special 
vitality, the same may be said of the “‘ eyes” 
of the potato; they are really buds, and the 
points at which growth is active, while the 
rest of the tuber is essentially a mere mass 
of material to be used by these buds ; under 
some conditions this nutriment is built up 
into stems and leaves; but when the sur- 
roundings are not favorable for this, then 
the growth expends itself in forming other 
and smaller tubers. If possible, these small 
tubers are found on the surface of the old 
one ; but if the skin of that is hard and dry, 
the young tuber grows in the direction of 
the least resistance, which in the cases cited 
is towards the interior of the old potato. 





Living Succotash.—“ A, W.” writes 
us that his Lima Beans being planted near 
some tall Sweet Corn, the vines seemed to 
prefer the corn-stalks, and would run upon 
them in preference to the poles that had been 
provided. He asks if it would not be a good 
plan to plant the two together, and allow 
the vines to run upon the corn-stalks in place 
of poles, There are several objections to do- 
ing this, and nothing in its favor. Lima 
Beans are usually perverse in their ways, and 
if corn-stalks were provided as supports, 
would no doubt avoid them, as they often 
do the poles, and in any case they would 
at first need to be trained to their support. 








prevailing style is to produce as great a va- 
riety as possible, in a small space. In this 
little garden there was a “lake,” that must 
have held at least a barrel or two of water, 
with various aquatic plants. A rock-work 
was near by, the whole of which could have 
been taken off in a wheelbarrow. Then 
there were forest trees, three or four of them, 
some said to be a century or more old, but 
they had been dwarfed to bring their roots 
within the compass of a good sized pot. 
There were curious sculptures in stone, and 
various other matters peculiar to the orna- 
mentation of Japanese gardens. Last spring 
a Japanese friend made us acquainted with 
a horticultural device of the gardeners of his 
country, which we did not see at the Centen- 
nial. A very pretty Japanese fern, Davallia 
bullata, has slender, scaly, root-stocks, the 
size of a goose-quill or smaller,-and two feet 
or more long. These long slender stems the 
Japanese gardeners make up in a great vari- 
ety of forms, putting with them moss, fine 
roots, or other material that will hold mois- 
ture. Wreaths, squares, diamonds, and other 
shapes are made up of these stems, and some 
moisture retaining material, and are hung up 
in the houses, or in shady places in their little 
gardens. If kept properly moistened, these 
stems soon produce fronds, very beautifully 
cut ‘‘ fern-leaves,” three to five inches high, 
and soon form a beautiful living wreath. 
Some of the devices brought by our friend 
are rather grotesque. Tortoises are made 
of a frame-work of the same stems, with a 
filling of the material to hold moisture. 
There are besides figures of large lizards, buf- 
faloes, deer, horses, etc. While these at- 
tempts to represent animal forms may meet 
the Japanese taste, we do not regard them as 
pleasing as the wreaths, and other shapes. 
When the fern fronds have grown abundant- 
ly, the form of the animal, which is sufficient- 
ly plain when represented by the naked stems 
only, is not very distinct, indeed nearly lost. 
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A Well-arranged Pantry. 
BY L. D, 8NOOK, YATES CO., N. Y. 
—>—— 


In this age of multitudinous articles in the shape 
of china, glass, and other ware used in cooking and 
at the table, a special room in the form of a pantry 
is needed for their proper care and protection. In 
the accompanying engraving is shown a portion of 
a pantry that is Well arranged and convenient. The 
window is placed at the end of the room, while 


























other, becoming more and more ambitious as he 


sees the pride of his parents and the pleasure of 
his teachers. Nature makes frequent protests, 
but these pass unheeded. The boy grows nervous, 
has impaired digestion and circulation, for Nature 
is saying as plainly as possible, ‘‘I cannot give this 
boy the good, healthy body that he needs, if you 
persist in letting the brain use up all his nervous 
force or vital energy. He cannot eat his cake and 
keep it too. There are limits to his constitutional 
vigor. If you persist in over-drawing upon this 
capital invested in him, he must break down.” 

Very few teachers and parents understand Na- 
ture’s language. They do not know that cold feet, 
constipated bowels, or catarrhal symptoms, may 
result from over-study, as much as do headache or 
brain disease of any kind. But 
children would not so soon 
break down if their bodies 
were not neglected and abused 
at the same time that their 
brains are overworked. The 
exercise of the brain calls the 
blood to that part, and this 
alone has a tendency to disturb 
the circulation of the blood. 
The equilibrium is farther im- 
paired by insufficient dressing 
of the feet and legs, especially 
among little girls. Bat some 
little girls are better protected 
from the cold in winter by 
thoughtful mothers than little 
boys, who ‘wear the fashiona- 
ble short trowsers and no leg- 
gins. Well-dressed little girls 
now wear for winter cloth- 


A COMMODIOUS AND WELL-ARRANGED PANTRY. 


around three sides is put a shelf, thirty inches in 
hight, and from fifteen to twenty inches wide. Be- 
neath this shelf are placed drawers, cupboards, 
shelves, etc. The shelf situated in the end of the 
pantry is left unobstructed for cutting meat, bread, 
mixing pastry, and even for washing dishes. It 
will be found the most convenient and most used 
part of the whole room, being near the light, and 
with plenty of space. At either side of the pantry 
are arranged other cupboards, shelves, drawers, 
etc., in any manner thought most convenient, and 
are used for holding table linen, glassware, china, 
silver, etc., while those near the floor are for kettles, 
pans, pails, and other coarse kitchen ware. Some 
may think ten or a dozen drawers are far too many 
for one pantry, but in practice, more, instead of a 
less number, could be economically used. It is 
best to furnish some of the drawers with locks and 
keys, that they may be securely fastened when de- 
sired. Paint the wood-work in some light color; 
itis better to simply oil the top of the shelf near 
the window with raw Linseed oil, as it is much 
used, and paint soon wears off. 





Over-work at School. 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
a 

Words of warning still seem to be needed, lest 
children be done to death in the process commonly 
called education. The brightest ones are in the 
most danger, though parents and teachers seldom 
seem to be aware of this. ‘It is no task for him 
to get his lessons,’ they say. ‘She learns so 
easily, she can take another study as well as not.’’ 
But brain work still is work, though done with 
pleasure. Some play uses up vitality, and the best 
beloved occupation may exhaust the nervous force, 
if too long continued. There is no more sad but 
truthful application of the old saying, ‘‘ Haste 
makes waste,” than in the crowding forward of 
children at school, especially the bright ones. 

Within the last year I have seen some sad cases 
of breaking down among school children, and 
there are other bright young minds and bodies 
within my range of observation for whom trouble 
surely waits, unless preventive measures be taken 
very soon. The little boy delights his parents and 
teachers by his readiness in learning his lessons, 





and he is rapidly promoted from one grade to an- 


ing, long woolen under-draw- 
ers, coming well into the boot-top, under the 
thick stockings, with thick leggins for out-door 
wear. They also wear long-sleeved under-garments 
and outer-garments that afford real protection ; 
double mittens in the coldest weather, and hoods 
or ‘‘nubias’’ that protect the forehead and sides of 
the head, as well as the top. One of the oldest 
and most important rules of health is this : ‘‘ Keep 
the feet warm, and the head cool,’’-—not cold. If 
the blood is driven from the surface of the body 
by cold, especially at the extremities, internal or- 
gans are more or less congested by excess of blood, 
and inthis way many different diseases are brought 
on. Poor food and bad air make the blood im- 
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pure, and this poor, devitalized blood cannot prop- | 


erly nourish the various organs. Something must 
fail, either the physical health or mental vigor. 

Sometimes the brain fails. Actual insanity may 
result from over-work of the brain. Sometimes 
the bright, precocious child becomes almost idiotic 
from combined over-work of the brain, excitement 
of feeling, and neglect of the body. More fre- 
quently the mind becomes simply weakened, and 
can no longer confine itself to hard study. The 
brain must have along rest, and probably never 
fully recovers its lost power. The brain itself, 
though the organ of the mind, is but a part of the 
body, and its failure is a failure of physical health. 
But sometimes the mind seems even clearer and 
stronger than ever, as muscular power fails. A 
time of especial peril to girls is the age between 
twelve and fifteen. Nature then seeks especially 
to round out and develop the woman from the 
child, and over-work of any kind tends to thwart 
her plans. Many a poor girl who started well in 
life, physically speaking, goes into a decline at this 
age, because of the foolish haste of the parents 
about her schooling. In this ‘‘slaughter of the 
innocents,’’ piano practice counts heavily. 

But the child is not ‘‘crowded’’ with study, the 
parents and teachers say. It learns easily, and has 
plenty of time to play. Just such children 1 have 
seen break down—those who never needed to be 
urged to their lessons, who conscientiously per- 
formed all their piano practice without a murmur, 
or an expressed wish,to play out-doors instead. 
Indeed, one of the firsfigns that the pupil is over- 
worked is its reluctance to join in active physical 
sports. There is a limit to the amount of vital 


energy each one possesses at any time, and if this ' last, you say, ‘placed in jars previously warmed 
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is habitually expended, mostly by the brain, the 
rest of the body can have little, and in this way 
all of the bodily functions are impaired. The 
over-tasked pupil probably seeks recreation ip 
light reading rather than in active out-door sports, 
and this usually makes a bad matter worse, 


That Gem Recipe. 
> 

I undertook to tell how to make water gems, but. 
the directions did not get into print as I intended, 
The measures were given correctly—three cups of 
water (or milk,) to four cups of freshly sifted, en- 
tire wheat flour, or a little less of unsifted, genuine 
graham flour. But the water should always be 
stirred into the flour, and it is easier not to turn it 
all inatonce. This is the way I have made gems 
every day for many months past. First the fire: 
I fill the fire-box more full of wood, than on any 
other occasions, and turn the heat upon the oven, 
set the gem-irons upon the top of the stove, and 
then sift some of the entire wheat flour, unless I 
have some that has been sifted within a few days, 
Flour freshly sifted, lies so lightly together, that 
four cups of this is not much more than three of 
packed flour, just from the barrel. 

I measure out four teacupfuls of the sifted flour 
into a pan, then three teacupfuls of cold water, 
pouring in two, and setting the last one beside my 
pan, while I stir the rest together smoothly. Then 
I stir in the last cupful. Irub the gem-irons over 
with a buttered rag (using a fork, the irons are so 
hot,) and immediately dip the batter into them as 
they set on the hottest part of the stove. My irons are 
large, and the amount I stirred up just fills the pans. 
I put them into the hot oven, and then look to the 
fire again, usually adding a stick or more of wood 
if I have been hindered while stirring up the batter. 
Until lately, I thought it best to set the irons upon 
the rack and bake the tops a little first. But since 
my stove has been well cleaned, this burns the tops, 
and I find it best to set the gems directly upon the 
oven bottom. They always rise some while baking, 
and should be delicately browned all over when 
done. Do not take them out too soon, but when 
they are really done (so that they will not sink ina 
little at the top,) do not leave them in the irons 
longer. MINNESOTA HOUSE-KEEPER. 





A Simple Work Box. 


I saw a work box in the April number of the 
Inclosed is a plan of one 
I made some time ago, and find very useful. It is 
10 inches high, 8 inches wide, and 6 inches deep. 
The drawers are 2 inches deep inside, and are made 


























A CHEAP AND HANDY SEWING BOX. 


of ¢-inch material; the rest is of 3-inch boards. 
Each drawer has a brass knob. The top projects 
#-inch allaround. Two strips, with wires for spools 
are placed on one side, the other end has a strip of 
leather tacked on for scissors. A pin-cushion is 
placed on the top. The cost of everything besides. 
labor was 20 cents. A. H, D. 





A Hint to Fruit Canners. — “ Reader 
writes us from Burlington, Kansas, as follows: “I 
notice that in an article on canning fruit in July 
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with hot water.’ Canning fruit is hot enough work 
without any hot water or hot jars around. Instead 
of this, wrap the jars with a towel saturated with 
cold water, and pour in your hot fruit. Any one 
who has not tried it will naturally say, ‘that is the 
sure way to break the jars.’ I would say, just try 
one jar and see. We have canned hundreds of 
jars, one and two quarts, and have never broken 
one in filling. I can’t explain why, but simply 
know that it is the fact.”.—[We have had the same 
suggestion from others, and we give the above 
without having tried the method ourselves.—EDs. ] 


— 


Wheel-barrow’ Needle-book. 
ae 
The parts of the needle-book represented in the 
engraving, are made of light paste-board, covered 








A WHEEL-BARROW NEEDLE-BOOK. 


neatly with drab velvet. A small drab-silk wire, 
wound with the finest of blue chenille cord, is 
sewed around the bottom, and {fs bent at the proper 
intervals to form the handles, legs and support for 
the wheel. To the back of the barrow on the in- 
side, are fastened three flannel leaves for needles, 
red, white, and blue in color. A bow of narrow 
blue ribbon covers the stitches which secure them, 
and finishes the places where the legs meet the bar- 
row. 
center, and the whole makes a convenient and or- 
namental article for the sewing table. Aunt IDA. 





Frame for Cooling Pies, Cakes, Etc. 
ne SS 

Every house-keeper knows the. consequence of 
letting pies, tarts, or cake stand ona solid surface 
while cooling. The pie-crust, which should be 
flaky and light, becomes soggy and moist, and the 
bottom of the brown crusty cake soaks and loses 
its delicious flavor. Some kinds of fruit pies are 
80 juicy that they have to he put on a plate when 
removed from the tin, but unless that renders it 
necessary, they should never be put on a plate un- 
til cold. 

The frame shown in the engraving is made of 
strips of pine, 3 feet long and 2% feet wide, and 
covered with gauze wire, such as is used for sieves. 


At each corner, blocks are fastened for feet, to | 





A COOLING-FRAME FOR PIES AND CAKES, 


air can circulate freely beneath it. The wire is 
fastened to the frame by small tacks. The frame 
is so simple that any one handy with hammer and 
saw would have notrouble in makingit. L.F. B. 





Some Hints About Pickles. 


Something was said about pickles last raonth (p. 
336), but that article does not meet all the inquiries 
on the subject that have come to us. While the 


majority agree that pickles are not really food, in 


the sense of being nutritive, most persons prepare 
and serve them upon their tables. Whether pickles 
are nutritive or not, people in general like them, 
and so long as this is the case they will be made— 
and it only remains for us to endeavor that they be 
made as wholesome, or as little harmful, as possi- 


A spool of cotton may be deposited in the | 





| gar. 
| teaspoonful of Cayenne. 











ble. At the best, a pickle is a condiment; of 
whatever it may be made, it is merely a convenient 
vehicle for conveying Acetic Acid (in the form of 
vinegar) together with various aromatics or spices 
into the system. The material of the pickle may 
be looked upon as a sort of sponge to allow us to 
partake of vinegar, either plain or spiced. The 
vinegar, while it allows us to preserve the articles 
used for the pickles from decay, at the same time 
renders them so indigestible that the chief effect to 
be expected from eating them is from the vinegar 
and the spices. A glance at the list of the many 
vegetables used as pickles shows that but very few 
have any marked flavor of their own, but derive 
their taste from the vinegar and spices. The chief 
exception to this general statement is the Olive, 
which is imported preserved in brine ; this, from 
the quantity of oil it contains, may be somewhat 
nutritive, though it is consumed solely for its appe- 
tizing qualities. 

The leading pickle—in this country, at least,—is 


has the Capsicum or Pepper and the Onion, also 
often pickled. To these may be added the Black 
Walnut and the Butternut, both of which, when 


taken very green, make an excellent pickle, with a | 


characteristic flavor, much like that made from the 
European or English Walnut. 


are: String-beans, Cauliflower, Cabbage, green 
Tomatoes, unripe Musk Melons and the rind of 
Watermelons, Martynias, Beets. Indeed almost 
any tender vegetable may be used for the purpose. 
Pickles may be divided into four classes. Ist, those 
in which the vegetables are preserved in vinegar 
only. 
added to the vinegar. 
several vegetables are used and surrounded by a 
thick sauce of which mustard is an important in- 
gredient. 4th, sweet pickles, which are preserved 
in a thin syrup made of sugar and vinegar, usually 


highly spiced. For pickles of this class, Peaches, | 


Pears and other fruits are often used, and they 
have become of late years very popular, 

We call attention to what was said last month on 
the improper greening of the showy pickles offered 
for sale. The colorless whiskey vinegar can now 
be had in all large places under the name of 
“‘ white-wine vinegar.’? This may be used, if de- 
sired, as it is quite wholesome, but without the 
pleasant flavor and odor of the dark-colored cider 
vinegar. 
salting of the different vegetables before they are 
put into vinegar. 
they are first properly salted, the vinegar will not 
penetrate them in a satisfactory manner; but be- 
fore they are placed in the vinegar the salt must be 
nearly or quite all removed by thoroughly soaking 
them in successive changes of pure water. 

Spiced Pickles 


are merely pickles of any kind to which aromatics 


have been added; these are usually boiled in the 
vinegar for a short time, and the vinegar thus pre- 
pared is used instead of the common article. A 
skilled housekeeper needs no special recipe, as she 
adds such spices as she thinks will answer, knowing 
that if the pickles are only pungent they will be 
acceptable. One recipe gives for each quart of 
vinegar: Black Pepper, 2 0z.; Ginger Root, 1 0z.; 
Allspice, 4 oz, - Bruise these in a mortar, and sim- 
mer gently for a few minutes. If an enamelled 
vessel is not at hand put the ingredients in a glass 
or stone jar, place this in a vessel of water and 
keep hot upon the stove, not boiling, for a day or 
two. Afterwards strain and use like ordinary vine- 
If a more pungent vinegar is desired, add a 


Sweet Pickles. 

These are made from Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Apples and other fruits, ripe but not too mellow; 
over-ripe Cucumbers, Watermelon rind and other 
fruits are also used. The article to be pickled is 
first cooked in water until a straw will pass through 
it. The vinegar is preparedjhus: To each quart 
of vinegar add Brown Sugar, 3 lbs.; Stick Cinna- 
mon, 4 0z.; Cloves, 2.0z. Bruise the spices, tie ina 
muslin bag and boil with the vinegar and sugar for 





Among the articles | 
with little character of their own but often pickled | 


2d, in which spices of various kinds are | 
3d, mixed pickles in which | 








We also refer to that article upon the | 


With most vegetables, unless | 











five minutes. Pour the liquid over the fruit or 
other material placed in a jar. For three days in 
succession, heat the liquid to the boiling point, 
with the bag of spices, and pour over the fruit. 





“Chair” Made from a Packing Box. 


A very comfortable and handsome ‘‘ chair” can 
be made from an ordinary packing box. The box 
should be about 14 foot wide by 2 feet long, and 
not more than 14 inches deep. If deeper it will 
make the “chair” too high, and so take away 
much from its ease. A caster should be fastened 
firmly to each corner ; after which, the box is ready 
to cover. Cut from large-flowered chintz as many 
breadths, sixteen inches deep, as are necessary to 
go around the sides of the box three times, run 
them together, make a hem an inch deep around 
the bottom, and pleat into 14 inch side pleats. Let 
the lower edge of the flounce come slightly below 


the Cucumber, with a decided flavor of its own, as | the bottom of the box, and lay the extra length 


over on to the top of the box, where it is fastened 
with small tacks, so that when tbe cushion is on 


| the tacks will be covered. To make the cushion, 


cut two pieces of strong muslin, or partly-worn 
ticking, the size of the top of the box, and a piece 
three inches deep, which is to be sewed between 
the top and bottom of the cushion as for a mattress. 
One side should be left unsewed until the stuffing 
has been put in. For this hay or straw can be 
used, or worn-out comfortables or quilts. Enough 
of whatever is used must be put in to fill the 
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A Box “CHAIR.” 


cushion tight. Cut from the chintz a piece the 
size of the top of the cushion and make a strip five 
inches deep, and long enough to go once and a half 
around the cushion. Gather this strip and sew one 
side to the piece of chintz. Draw overthe cushions 
and sew the other edge of the puff to the underside. 
The cushion can be tacked firmly to the box along 
the front, by holding it up from the back and 
catching the tacks through the edge of the puff 
where it is sewed to the cushion. For the back 
make a pillow four inches Jess in length than the 
box, and not quite as broad as long. Feathers 
make a good stuffing for this, or it may be filled 
with whatever is used for the cushion on the box. 
Cover the pillow with chintz, and put a ruffle of 
the chintz two inches wide around it. The ruffle 
looks better if made double instead of hemmed. 
Three loops of cord are sewed to the top of the 
pillow, one at each corner and one in the center, 
far enough below the edge to keep them from 
showing above the ruffle, and by these the pillow 
is hung on nails against the wall back of the cov- 
ered box. This is one of the most satisfactory of 
home-made “ chairs.” Mrs. BUSYHAND. 








Gems,—“ A, W.” writes us: ‘‘I would like to 
suggest to a ‘Londoner,’ as well as others, that 
there is less difficulty in making gooe gems, if eggs 
are used. One egg, well beaten, one cup sweet 
milk, a little salt, and sufficient Graham flour to 
form a rather stiff batter, will make excellent 
gems. The gem-pans must be heated well, greased 
thoroughly, then filled even full with the batter, 
and put into a very hot oven to bake quickly. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS 
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The Doctor's Talks. 


Last month I described the 
then went on to the more complicated Blackberry, omit- 
ting the Apple, which of all fruits you would most like 
In describing fruits, an examination of 


to know about. 


—~—_ 


Peach and Cherry, and 














Fig. 1.—SECTION OF APPLE-BLOSSOM. 


one will often help us to understand how another is made 
up. You will recollect that in the first flower Talk.when 
we began with -he Buttercup, it was shown that all the 
different parts of the flower were placed on or started 
from the end of the flower-stalk, and that the name re- 
ceptacle was given to that. It was seen last month, in 
the Blackberry, and especially in the Strawberry, that 





Fig. 2.—VERTICAL SECTION OF APPLE. 


the receptacle increased in size after flowering, and by 
the time the fruit was ripe it became, especially in the 
Strawberry, a very important part of that which we eat 
as the fruit. To understand the Apple as a fruit, 
We must start with the Apple-Blossom. 
This, fig. 1, we used in the June Talk, but will bring it 
here to have it at hand to refer to. When you examine 
an apple-blossom, or the bud be- 
fore it opens, you will notice 
that it is upon a small stalk and 
that the very end of this stalk is 
enlarged, or swollen, usually in 
the shape of a boy’s top. The 
sepals, petals, and stamens are at- 
tached to the upper part of this. 
and you will not be able to find 
anything corresponding in ap- 
pearance to the receptacle as you 
have seen it in the other flowers. 
. To understand how the botanist 
Fig. 3.—SECTION —_jgoks upon the apple-flower, you 
OF ROSE HIP. may first examine the related 
Rose; fig. 3gives the unripe Hép or fruit of that in section. 
Here the receptacle, instead of being rounded that it 
may have room for the many pistils on its oufséde, as in 
the Strawberry and others, is here hollowed out, like a 
thimble, and the numerous pistils are 
attached to its inner surface. If the 
Rose had but five pistils in the center, 
and this hollow receptacle were to be 
closed around, and so attached to 
them as to form one mass, you would 
have the same structure as in the ap- 
ple-blossom. Outside of all is the 
calyx, which surrounds and is united 
with the receptacle, at its lower part, OF WINTER- 
but above is seen as five spreading GREEN-BERRY. 
sepals. When the flowering is over and the petals and 
stamens fall away, there remain the pistils, the recepta- 
cle and the calyx to grow and become the ripe fruit. 








Fig.. 4SECTION 











Great Changes Take Place 
in the form of the Apple. The flesh grows in such a 
manner that the point where the 
stem is attached is soon at the bot- 
tom of a deep cavity. At the op- 
posite end of the fruit we find the 
sepals, or parts of the calyx, re- 
maining in a more or less dry con- 
dition, and if you remove these 
carefully you may be able to make 
out the remains of the pistils (styles 
and stigmas), and often there will 
be some withered stamens attached 
there. The ovaries of the pistils— _. 
for there are usually five—are in Fig. 
the fruit much changed ; their walls are those tough, 
parchment-like, almost horn-like pieces which inclose 
the seeds, and are called the core. The great mass of the 
fruit of the Apple is the much enlarged calyx ; that part 
of the flesh immediately surrounding the core is the 
juicy receptacle. In figure 2 the parts of the Apple are 
shown. At A is the stem, at the bottom of the fruit. 
Many regard this part of an Apple as the top, but you 
will find at the beginning, when the petals fall, that the 
end to which they are attached is uppermost, and it is 
only when the fruit gets heavy and bends the stem that 
the end to which that is attached appears to be the top. 
The shrivelled remains of the sepals are at B. The great 
bulk of the flesh of the Apple, C, is the enlargea calyx. 
One of the ripened ovaries with a seed is at D, around 
which is the receptacle. The Apple you see is another il- 
lustration of the fact that it is not always the ripened pis- 
til that we esteem as the fruit. Nodoubtall of you who 
live near where they grow are fond of hunting Checker- 
berries, or Wintergreen-berries, as they are often called. 
When you come across these bright scarlet fruits, stop 
and examine before you eat them, and see what it is that 
makes the bulk of the berry. Fig. 4 shows one cut 
open, and you see the fleshy part is the enlarged calyx. 





5. MULBERRY. 


The Blackberry and Mulberry 

are much alike in general appearance. The former. as 
we saw last month, consists of 
many little fruits, but all from 
one flower. The Mulberry (fig. 
5). on the other hand, isa collec- 
tion of small fruits, each of 
which began with a minute 
flower of its own. The flowers 
of the Mulberry are small and 
crowded together on a siender 
stem. There are two kinds of 
flowers, staminate and _pistil- 
late, usually on the same tree ; 
those which become fruii con- 
sist of a pistil and a fleshy 
calyx. In ripening, the calyx 
of the Mulberry flowers be- 
comes the juicy and eatable 
part. A Pine Apple is much 
like an enlarged Mulberry. 
Here the parts of many flowers 
are crowded together and are united in a fleshy mass. 
Still if you carefully examine the “squares” or di- 
visions on the outside, you can see the structure. 

Still more puzzling is the Fig—especially in its dry 
state in which it is imported. "Many suppose that the 
Fig has no flowers, but this is a mistake. It has a great 

\ many flowers, but they are very 
qa f small] and are out of sight. If you 
NN can get a chance to examine an 

pot SS LUM \ is 
7. SECTION OF FIG 
WITH FLOWERS. 





Fig.6.—SECTION OF 
A FIG. 


unripe Fig, you can see that it is, 

as in fig. 6, a hollow stem, or recep- 

tacle, on the inside of which are 

great numbers of minute flowers. 
> Some are staminate and others pis- 

tillate; the enlarged flowers are 
shownin fig. 7. When the Fig ripens, the parts of these 
little flowers and the receptacle upon which they grow 
become juicy and eatable. 








About Hail and Hail-Storms. 


A young friend in New Jersey, who has asked many 
useful questions, has given meno more difficult task 
than to tell him ‘‘all about hail and hail-storms.”’ In 
his letter he says that he knows that “‘ hail-storms come 
in summer, and are very destructive,’ and he asks me 
to tell him about them. He could not have asked a more 
puzzling question, and in the above statement that hail- 
storms come in summer, and are very destructive, he 
has stated nearly all that is really known. Water, when 
it descends as rain, or as snow, is quite well understocd, 
but its descent in the form of hail is so unncertain, that 
little is known about it. Hail generally falls in summer, 
in the form of drops of ice of varying size. Ordinarily, 
the “ hail-stones.” as they are commonly called. are not 
larger than a pea, but there is occasionally a storm in 
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which the hail-stones are much larger. It is recordeg 
that, in 1813, a storm occurred near Lyons, in France, in 
which the stones were of the size of lemons, and killed 
both men and cattle. There wasa notable storm in 
1847, in Georgia, during which there fell stones ten 
inches in circumference, and other cases are recorded in 
which even larger stones have fallen. Hail-stones, when 
large, are more or less pear-shaped, as in fig. 1, or oniop- 
shaped, as in fig. 2. These large stones are not generally 
alike all through, but are transparent in parts, and often 








show opaque layers, as if made in part of frozen snow, 
In a general way, it may be said that their formation is 
supposed to be due to the meeting of currents of air of 
different temperatures, and, of course, containing dif. 
ferent degrees of moisture. Figures 3 and 4 show some 
very regular and unusual ‘hail-stones. But, as already 
said, there is nothing relating to atmospheric disturb- 
ances and storms, about which so little is known, as about. 
hail and hail-storms. I do know one thing about them, 
though. Several years ago I visited a gentleman in 
Western New York, and found that all the windows. 
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DIFFERENT FORMS OF HAIL-STONES, 


upon the sides of his new house had been destroyed,. 
and that all the glass in his green-houses had been de- 
molished; besides which, the leaves from his fruit trees 
| were stripped by the hail. I am utterly unable to tell 
| my young friend any more about hail, as its coming does 
not appear to be subject to any known laws. It may be 
| 





that at some time we shall know more about it than we 
now do, but at present it is impossible to predict its: 


coming, or to take measures against it. THE Doctor. 


a 
A Vegetable Dish-Cloth. 


|  Dish-cloths, as any house-wife will agree, are very im- 
| portantin the kitchen, but few have ever thought of plant- 
| ing the seed, and raising them in ; 
| theirgarden. Yet kind old Mother h 
| Nature, who believes in law and 
| order, has provided a dish-cloth 
| plant, on purpose to teach her chil- 
| ‘dren the beauty of cleanliness, and 
| that they may have no excuse for 
unwashed dishes, or rusty pans. 
How many, I won- 
der, of our litttle read- 
| ers, the young maid- 
| ens whe are learning 
to be good housekeep- 
} ers, have seen and 
| used this curious na- 
tural product, to wash 
up their dainty cups 
and saucers, or form 
into pretty ornaments, 
as unique presents for 
theirfriends. Perhaps 
some of those, whose 
homes are in the 
| ‘Sunny South,? may 
have done so, for the 
| Papanjay, or Sponge 
| Cucumber, as it is 
| called, is a native of 
| the East Indies, and 
| flourishes best in 
{ warm climates, al- 
| though by starting it 
; under glass, it may be 
raised quite far North. 
Its botanical name is 
Cucumis acutangulus, 
and the vine itself is 
a most rampant grow- 
er, spreading out its 
sguash-like leaves in 
| all directions. The 


| 
! 
' 
| 











Fig. 1. 


| fruit it bears, isa long, narrow gourd, sometimes nearly 

| two feet in length, within the outer shell of which, and 

| inclosing the seeds, is found the sponge-like fibre used for~ 

| dish-cloths, and which answers the purpose most admir- 
ably, better, some think, than anything prepared by art. 
One that was sent us last winter, might at first have> 


Fig. 2. 
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been taken for a dried fish of some kind, but when wet, 
it resembles a piece of Turkish toweling, being of the 
same light-gray color, and is quite strong. A lady in 
Georgetown, D. C., has one, which she has used for 
months, and when torn, darned it with cotton, as she 
would any other cloth. Figure 1 shows the sponge cu- 
cumber as it grows on the vine, and as you see, has a 
ridged shell, like the rind of a summer squash, and un- 
like the smooth round gourds, sometimes used as cups 
or dippers. Figure 2 shows the ‘cloth’? when the shell 
or rind is removed. This central portion when cut open 
is ready for the many purposes for which it may be used. 

Children can plant and tend this vine, which will prove 
an ornament to the garden walls, and when the cold days 
come, the girls will be glad of this strong fabric, to make 
up into watch-cases, card-receivers, holders for postage 
stamps, and a variety of other things. 


—_— 
Our Puzzle Box. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 32 letters ; ; 
My 21, 5, 2, 6, is an is an island on the coast of Maine. 
My 4, 25, 6, 16, 27, 19. 8, 21, is a town in Maine. 
My 9, 25, 6, 1, 27, 31, 20, 21, is a town in New York. 
My 29, 1, 7, 16, 10, 8, is an island in New York. 
My 9, 15, 3, 21, 11, 20, is a town in Delaware. _ 
My 30, 25, 24, 6, 25, 13, is a town in Mississippi. 
My 9, 12, 22, 14, 11, 27, 7, 32, 21, is a city in Ohio. 
My 29, 19, 26, 12, 10, is a Cape. 
My 18, 25, 3, 28, 6, 18, 17, 16, is a town in Ohio. 
My 12, 25, 28, 21, 25, 24, is a town in Kentucky. 
My whole is a proverb all should remember. 
T. SCHWARMAN. 


INSCRIPTION.—TRANSLATE IT. 





NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Iam composed of thirty letters :— 
My 12, 2, 7. 28, is a timited time, 

My 8, 16, 17, 3, is a hollow place, 

My 21, 29, 23, is a tropical fruit, 

My 21, 25, 10, 23, 16, 30, 6, is used in war, 
My 1, 22, 19, is a wooden vessel, 

My 15, 9, 7, 25, is essential to health, 

My 23, 28, 18, 2, 8, 3. is a country. 

My 11, 13, 28, 23, 9, 30, is a verb, 

My 26, 16, 8, 2, isa part of the human body, 
My 20, 14, 28, is a possessive pronoun, 

My 5, 2, 7, 8, 24, is a well known fruit, 

My 4, 18, 7, is a common vegetable. 








My whole is an old adage. 


CHARADE. 


My first comes with pattering fect, and blesses the 
homes of rich and poor alike. Children shout in merri- 
ment at the bright messenger, and flowers smile back its 
greeting. 

‘Tis one of God’s greatest gifts; without it old ocean 
would cease to be, and all that is bright and beautiful 
on earth would fade into nothingness. 

My second is of many shapes and colors, and enters 
largely into the embellishment of the young lady’s toilet 
of to-day. It may be large or small, there may be few 
or many, but when tastefully made, it is a “thing of 
beauty.” It isalso the name of an instrument of war. 

My whole is of unequalled beauty, and in its vivid 
light and majestic form there has been for ages past, 
and will have in all time to come, a sacred sigrificance. 


ENIGMA. 
Find my first in tide and wavelet, 
Seek it not in surf or foam, 
Find my second twice in sleeping, 
Look for third in dream and home, 
Fourth and fifth appear in picture, 
Sixth and seventh are seen in slate, 
Ninth is oft an interjection, 
Eighth a personal pronoun makes, 
Tenth and last appears in woman, 
And is found again in man, 
My whole by all should be resisted: 





Guess the answer, if you can. 


Two Problems on Uncle Sam’s Income. 
—The official records say that during the past 20 finan- 
cial years (1863-1882, inclusive, the years ending June 
80), our General Government received from Internal Rev- 
enues, $2,981,227,331; and from Customs or Duties, 
$3,232,631,329, making a total income of over Six Thou- 
sand Million Dollars ($6,163.858,660). Thisisa 
trifle over an average of 308 Million Dollars a year. 
Allowing for 52 Sundays, and the fraction over for the 
‘Leap Year,”’ the average income of ‘‘Uncle Sam” for 
20 years past has been almost exactly a Million Dollurs 
a Day for every business day. Calling the business day 
ten hours, this is a Hundred Thousand Dollars an hour; 
$1,666 a minute, or $27.77 each second! It would take 
a good many clerks to simply count the money as it 
comes in, especially if they reckoned the odd cents.— 
Two Prosiems for the young Arithmeticians of the 
readers of the American Agriculturist ; The Legal Sil- 
ver Dollar weighs 412} grains, and 7,000 grains make a 
pound Avordupois.—1st Problem ; If the entire 20 years’ 
income, given above, were in these Silver Dollars, how 
many wagon loads of silver would there be of a ton or 
2,000 lbs. each ?—2d Problem; Taking the constant in- 
come, how often would a wagon be loaded with these sil- 
ver Dollars, that is, in how many minutes and seconds ? 





Old Sights With New Eyes. 

The ‘“ Boat-shell,” (fig. 1,) is found in great num- 
bers the whole length of our coast, and is prized by 
children as a toy. Sometimes dozens of them adhere to- 
gether, and those lowest in the group cling to other ani- 
mals, empty shells, or pebbles. Its form resembles that 


of a boat, half covered by a straight piece. Figure 2 rep- . 


resents the pretty purple covering of the Mussel. When 
living, the animals are found attathed to timber and 
rocks, by their little byssus threads. They hang to- 
gether in clusters, and many worms and other small ani- 
mals hide among 
them. When a 
mussel is placed 
in a glass of wa- 
ter, it reaches out 
its foot, presses it 
against the dish, 
and secretes, in a 
groove on one 
side, a tough 
thread, one end fastened to the glass, and the other to 
the animal in the shell. Thread after thread is made in 
this way, until the mussel is fastened securely enough 
to endure the most severe storm. Owing to the abun- 
dance of oysters and clams, the mussel is not very gen- 
erally used for food, but in Europe it is extensively 
eaten, and in the Baltic Sea, and on the coast of France, 
it isextensively cultivated. The little ‘“ Jingle Shells,” 
are socalled from the sharp metallic sound they have 
when shaken together. They are thin round shells, both 
dark and light, with gold and silver lustre. They are 
brilliant in Massachusetts Bay, and in childhood my 
schoolmates made them into necklaces. They are very 
thin and delicate, so that a needle will pass through 
them easily. We attached one row flatly toa band of 
black velvet, and another row as pendants to the lower 








Fig. 1.—BOAT-SHELL. 
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edge. We made the band just large enough to fit the 
neck snugly, and placed a velvet bow at the back. My 
grandmother called them ‘ Wampum,” because the In- 
dians decorated with them, but we thonght them quite 
pretty, and enjoyed wearing them very much. The 
“Snail Lunatica,” (fig. 3,) is so cruel, that it almost 
causes one to ignore the beautiful globular shell, with 
greyish-blue out-side, and pink lining. It has teeth on 
its tongue, with which it drills through the shells of 








Fig. 2.—COVERING OF MUSSEL. 








oysters, clams, and other snails, and scrapes out the ani- 
mal through the hole. Their eggs are laid in a mng, 
mixed with sand, and are often washed ashore. This 
snail 1s known as ** Mermaids’ Collars,’ and its beauti- 
ful form can be preserved by baking for sometime ina 
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Fig. 3.—‘‘ SNAIL LUNATICA,” 


slow oven. The empty shellsare the favorite resorts for 
the Hermit Crabs as their claws fitin sosnugly. Many 
fishermen think this shell is natural to them and call them 
‘* Jack-in-a-box,” and “‘ Stone-Lobsters.”” Aunt Iba. 


The Picnic on Bear Hill. 


BY AGNES CARR, 
—>—_ 

Mrs. May was frying doughnuts in the back kitchen, 
her round motherly face one rosy glow, for the ther- 
mometer stood at ninety in the shade, and the roaring 
fire in the stove raised it many degrees higher. But 
‘necessity knows no law,” and Farmer May would have 
thought the world had turned upside down, if he had 
sat down to breakfast without finding a fried cake to 
eat with his coffee; and Mrs. May was not the woman 
to disappoint him. She had just dropped the last indi- 
gestible lump of dough into the boiling lard, when the 
outer door was burst open, and in dashed her son Nat, 
closely followed by his sister ‘Rose, their eyes sparkling 
with delighted anticipation. 

‘Oh! mother! mother!” cried Nat, “what do you 
think! the blackberries are ripe on Bear Hill.’—** And 
Dave Van Riper has promised to take us up there to- 
morrow !’ exclaimed Rose.—‘‘And havea picnic at Long 
Pond,” put in Nat.—‘*We can both go, can’t we, 
mother ?’’ asked Rose, anxiously.—‘‘ Oh, I think so,” 
responded Mrs. May, heartily, for she delighted to for- 
ward her children’s pleasure, “if you are up bright and 
early, to finish your work in good season.”—‘‘ And me, 
too! me, too!’’ cried four-year-old Dolly, from a distant 
corner, where she was hugging a long-suffering and 
much-enduring kitten, that rent the air with its piteous. 
mews. ‘* Dolly wants to go to nicpic.””—“ So you shall,’* 
said Rose, hastening to rescue the unfortunate cat from 
her young mistress’ too loving embrace, ‘* but you must. 
not tease poor pussy so.” ; 

Bubble, bubble, bubble, went the lard-kettle, and Mrs. 
May hurried to draw out the brown twists, which all the 
young folks said were the thing for the morrow’s lunch. 

‘‘T hope it will be a clear day,’ remarked Nat, as he 
came in with the evening milk; and all three scanned 
the sunset clouds anxiously, while 
Dolly nodded to the sun, as he hid 
his fiery face below the horizon, 
calling gaily, ‘‘Dood night, Mr. 
Sun; come early to-morrow.” 

And as though in obedience to. 
the childish command, the old 
Dutch clock had scarcely struck 
five the next morning, when the 
‘king of day” peeped through 
the farm house windows, and 
wakened the trio with a loving 
kiss. And when, some hours 
Z later, Dave Van Riper drove up to 
the door with his country wagon 
filled with a merry load of little 
folks and big baskets, followed 
by another load of young people, 
Nat and Rose were all ready to. 
join the party; and Dolly, in a 
blue sun-bonnet, was dancing up 
and down on the door-step. 

“T hardly like to have that baby 
go,” said Mrs. May; “she is too 
young to be trusted.”” But the children overruled her 
objections, and Rose promised to keep a faithfal watch 
on the little one. So Miss Dolly was queen of the day, 
and rode off in state, waving her hand to Rover, the great 
shepherd dog, and her constant companion, who howled 
dismally at seeing his little friend depart without him. 

Bear Hill was a wild woodland spot, about seven miles 
from the village, given up to the birds, bees, and butter- 
flies, the animals from which it derived its name having 
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disappeared many years ago, although old hunters still 
occasionally told stories of having seen the tracks of 
bears and foxes in that vicinity. But these tales were 
not generally believed, and Long Pond, a clear mountain 
lake on the summit of the hill, was a favorite fishing 
place for the boys of the village. There, too, blackber- 
ries grew in the greatest profusion, seeming larger and 
sweeter than anywhere else. Summer now reigned here 
supreme, ard the sparrows and catbirds opened their 
eyes in amazement, this fair August morning, when 
Dave’s laughing, singing, chattering crew drove up to 
the lonely spot, and in less time than it takes to tell, 
boys were climbing up to the tops of the tallest trees, 
boys were swinging on the limbs, extending far over 
the pond. Anold boat at the water’s edge was taken 
possession of by eager young fishermen; a hastily con- 
structed swing sent happy lads and lassies flying through 
the air, while the older girls built a fire of dry brush, on 
which to boil the kettle, and Dave was glad to stretch 
himself out on the soft grass for a mid-day nap. 


Nat baited the hook for Nellie Brown, and helped her | 


catch enough perch and sun-fish to make a nice panfnl 
for dinner, while Rose and her companions stripped the 
bushes of their luscious fruit, to add to the woodland 
feast. And when the signal horn awakened the echoes, 
and summoned the party to the rural meal, what keen 
appetites they all brought with them! and how like a 
little sylvan goddess Dolly looked, crowned with oak 
leaves, seated at the head of the board. The ants crept 
into the bread, and the grasshoppers hopped on the but- 
ter, but they only seemed to add zest to the good things, 


‘**He was bigger than Rover,” said Dolly, ‘‘and I shall 
give him my doughnut,’ at the same time pocketing one 
of her mother’s nice cakes. The chiidren all laughed at 
what they called “ Dolly’s fancy,’ but just then Dave 
shouted, ‘‘ Dinner is over, and time to start to blackber- 
rying. All the children may scatter in different direc- 
tions, and see who will pick most by nightfall.” 

Nothing loth, the children did as they were bid, and 
pails and baskets were soon heaped with the shining 
fruit, which all knew meant berry pies and puddings 
throughout the long cold winter. At first Dolly kept 
close beside Rose, trying hard to help, but the brambles 
pricked her fingers, and at last she stopped to pluck 
some daisies, singing to herself a gay little song; and 
Rose, who was interested in filling her basket before 
Ethel Linn, forgot her little sister, and when she finally 
remembered, the child was nowhere to be seen. ‘‘ She 
has probably gone off with Nat,’ thought Rose, and 
continued adding to her store until the horn warned 
them that it was time to turn their faces homeward. 

On reaching the rendezvous, her first words were, 
“Nat, where is Dolly ?”,—“I have not seen her since 
lunch,”’ replied her brother, ‘I thought she followed 
you.”’—‘* Then she is lost!’ exclaimed Rose, in agony, 
and ail the children cried, “Oh! oh! oh!” like a Greek 
chorus.—“* She can’t be far off,’ said Dave, reassuringly, 





if one may judge by the simple jokes and merry laughs 


that resounded on all sides. 


“I saw a great big, black dog,’* remarked Dolly, sud- | 
denly, pausing with a cup of milk in one hand anda | 
chicken bone in the other.—‘: Nonsense, child,’ said | 


Rose, “ there are no dogs in this wild place. You must 


have been asleep, and dreaming of Rover.” 








‘but we must start immediately in pursuit.” 

Old and young, up and down they went, shouting, 
but no response. Theshadows were lengthening on the 
hills, the weary birds were piping asleepy ‘: good-night”’ 
to the flowers before tucking their tired heads under 
their wings, and still no sign of the missing Dolly. 

‘What shall Ido?’ cried poor Rose. ‘I can never 
go home and tell mother.*’ And as Dolly’s sweet little 
face, in its blue sun-bonnet, rose in memory before 
her, she threw herself on the ground and buried her 
face in the deep carpet of soft. green moss. 

‘* Let us try once more,’’ said Dave, who also began to 
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look worried; and he and Nat, accompanied by some of 
the young men, started on a new trail, shouting at the 
extent of their healthy, lusty lungs. ‘‘ Harkt” ex- 
claimed Nat, at last, ‘I thought I heard.a call.’’--“‘And I 
see something blue behind those trees, ’ said one of the 
lads.—They listened, and in a moment more heard dis- 
tinctly a sweet voice crying, ‘‘ Natty, Natty, here I is.’ 

Away they all sped towards a green hollow, from 
whence the tones seemed to come, but stopped short at 
the sight that met their astonished eyes, for there sat 
the wee runaway, her soft flaxen hair blowing about her 
face, a great bunch of yellow-eyed daisies in her lap, 
and by her side a large black bear, calmly finishing the 
berries 1n her little tin pail. The animal growled as 
they approached, and showed a row of white teeth, but 
Dolly patted his head confidingly, saying, ‘‘ Come and 
see my nice picnic doggie. He eated my doughnut, and 
then he eated all my berries.” 

“Oh, Nat, call her quick!’ exclaimed Dave. bravely, 
and as the boy held out his arms, Dolly came dancing 
towards him. An instant later, aloud report sounded 
from Dave’s gun. With a wild shriek, Bruin bounded 
into the air, and then lay quite still, and Dolly screamed, 
“You naughty Dave, to kill my dear black doggie.” 

The rest of the party, sitting sadly on the shore of 
Long Pond, heard the report. but the feelings of Rose 
can better be imagined than described when Nat re- 
turned, bearing Dolly 1n triumph, with the others in his 
train, dragging after them the herry-loving bear which 
they always supposed must have come down from the 
neighboring mountain in search of his favorite fruit. 

The stars were twinkling in the summer sky when 
they reached home, and Mrs. May heard from the peni- 
tent Rose of her little daughter’s marvellous escape. 
She refrained from blaming Rose too severely, but as 
she kissed the baby lips, her heart was overflowing with 
thankfulness, that Dolly would never go blackberry- 
ing again on Bear Hill with the ‘dear black doggie.” 
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H ACCURATE WATCH. Stem Winder. Stem Setter. 
Radabie Warranted. Thousands sold and no complaints. 
Circulars free. Price $10, delivered free at your nearest 
express office on — of price. If our watch was not as 
represented, te x Agricetturies would not publish this ad- 
vertisement. UMMINGS & CO., 88 Dey Street, New York. 


W 


proval. 





ATCHES, Jewelry and Silverware retailed at 
wholesale rates. Price list free. Goods sent on ap- 
T. W. KENNEDY, P. O. Box 850, N. Y. 





ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 


<A.S.T.C2> 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 



















FANCY 
DRESS 
PRINTS. 













PRINTS 


NAT NES 
WEAR Giamry:)a 











‘With Rubber hands and feet. The most simple, 
durable, and useful. Of world-wide fame. In 
practical use in all civilized nations. U.S. Gov 
ernment Manufacturer. Also Rolling and In 
Favalid Chairs and Crutches constantly on hand. 
PA Pamphict of 130 pages, giving full informa- 
(am tion, sent free 

Established 1853. 691 Broadway, N. Y. U.S.A. 





World's ONLY Manufactory of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for use of 
Invalids and Cripples 


Self- and secondary hand propulsion, in- 
doors and out. Comfort, durability, and 
ease of movement unequalled, Sole ma- 
kers of the Patented “ Rolling Chairs” 
pushed about at Centennial. For Illustra- 
ted Catalogue send rent mention Amer. Agriculturist 
SMITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 162 William St., N. Y. 


“IMPERIAL” PORTLAND CEMENT 


FOR BUILDING SILOS. 


Remit 50c. in postage | stamps for directions ** How to 
Build Silos.’’ Remit 7c. in postage stamps for new 
treatise on Portland Cement ana directions for mixing 
and using it, Ss. L. MERCHANT & CO., 


5 Bowling Green, New York. 
JAM Ls 















The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING. 


and everything else, in Hard or Soft Wae 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers. 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 








the name of JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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- HWJOHK 
‘ASBESTOS 
LIQUIDPAINTS 


Are the purest, finest, richest, most durable and economi- 
cal paints ever made for structural purposes. Samples of 
colors and Descriptive Price Lists free by mail. 

From American Agriculturist, November, 1880. 

‘6 Through a number of years the H. W. 
Johns M°f%s Co. have established an en- 
viable reputation for making liquid 
paints that are remarkable for their dura- 
bility and beauty. Their Asbestos Liquid 
Paints have real merit, and all who con-= 
template painting their farm and other 
buildings should bear this in mind. We 
ean gladly refer the reader to our recome- 
mendation of this firm and its paints in 
the past. 

H. W. JOHNS’ MANUFACTURING CO., 

87 Maiden Lane, N. Y;, 
Manufacturers of Genuine Asbestos Roofing, 
Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings, Steam 
Packing, Millboard, Sheathings, Building 
Felt, Linings, Coatings, Cements, etc. 





NON-POISONOUS 


(Patented in U. S., July 3, 1877.) 
MORRIS LITTLE & SON, Proprietors and Manufacturers. 
This favorite — popular Dip is the rapa on and 
very best remedy of the day for all Insect pests and 
Skin Diseases of all domestic animals. Single gallon, 
$2.00; 2 gallons and w — at $1.80. 





rend for important U. S. testimonials to 
T.W.L FORD Gen’ Agent (ever since April 
ase Street, Baltimore, 


[Be sure “296, mention this paper -] 





Ry moat CELEBRATED 
= Single Breech-Loading 





Double Barrel 
Breech Loaders 
6 up. 
Forehand & Wad “nig | Si = 
Breech-Loadi fy Guns, rw tien Choke mam 
and Breech-Loadin Gu ~ Rifles’: and Sous 


of approved English and American makes, R' 
ing” M LEMENTS ¢ and all articles required by 
rice List 


men and Gunmak mp for. 
tt Market Street, 


JOS. C. GRUBB & CO. PHILADELPHIA. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Eppshas provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicate], i beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctor's bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet thata oe ER. may be gradually built up until stron 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds o 
subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack where 
ever there is a weak point. escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ——,. well fortified with pure blood 
anda properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply Re ench ~ a water or milk. Sold in tins only 


(4% and1p 
JAMES EPPS. & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Orange Lands in Florida. 


Investments in lands and groves yields a larger per cent 

eg! Rad other legitimate business. For information, ap- 
° GAN ‘ ’ 

Ocala, Fla. 












gh 
Tien. os empees? 


scopes, and Compass 
g@™ Send for sosereted Priced Catalogue. 





Baromet-rs, Opera Glasses, 
Spectacias, Microscopes “tl ' 


anufacturing Opticians, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. M. THORBURN & 00, 


15 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 


GATALOGUE OF 


BULBS 


for Autumn planting is ready for mailing to applicants. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS 


FOR FLORISTS, A SPECIALTY. 








WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO’S 


IMPROVED 
BUTTER COLOR 
*A NEW DISCOVERY. 


(For several years we have furnished the 
Dairymen of America with an excellent arti- 
ficial color for butter; so meritorious that it met 
with great success everywhere receiving the 
highest and only prizes at both International 
Dairy Fairs. 
tBut by patient and scientific chemical re- 
search we have improved in several points,. and 
now offer this new color as the best in the wo 


it Will Not Color the Buttermilk. It 
Will Not Turn Rancid. It Is the 
Strongest, Brightest and 
Cheapest Color Made, 

Ahern while aa ever tet _ ee , is 80 compound- 

ed that i rancid, 
B SWARE of ail ‘indtetions: and of all 

other oil colors, for they are liable to become g 

rancidand spoil the butter. 

(a7 If you cannot get the “improved” write us 

to know where and how to get it without extra 

expense, ™ (46) 

* WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


THORBURN & TITUS, 


{58 Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Illustrated Catalogue of DUTCH BULBS now 
ready, and mailed free to all applicants. 


DIPLOMAS 



















































| 
| 


Agricultural Societies and Schools, 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
Specimens supplied by 


THE MAJOR, KNAPP LITH. CO, 


56 and 58 Park Place, New York. 


Patent Powerful Cartridges 
rks, mined STU MP 
wae. nag 4 Co. 
Write St. Louis, Mo. 
To a One Using a Plow. 
GREATEST 
IMPROVEMENT 
EVER MADE. 
Great 
SAVING OF 
LABOR, TIME, 
and EXPENSE. 


CROPS 
LARGELY 
INCREASED. 


Will Pay Many Times Cost. 

















Phonography, or Phonetic Shorthand 
Catalogue of works, with Li gape ek te alphabet and I)lus- 
trations, for beginners, sent on application. Address, Benn 
Pitman, Cincinnati, O. 





Lady Agents 


Can secure permanent employment 
with good salary selling Queem Cit; 





Skirt and Stocking S: rte tc. m 
Free. A Address Gneun tly S35 on ple, Ourt 


Many Improvements, just made. Price reduced, 
CALL and see it, or send your Address (on Postal 
Card or otherwise) for full, free particulars to 
Sackett Plow & Pulverizer Co., 
100 Chambers Street, New York. 
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FOR 


Winter & Spring 





K. BLISS & SONS’ 
CHOICE COLLECTIONS. 


HYACINTHS, CROCUS 
TULIPS, LILIES, 
NARCISSUS, é&c. 
SMALL FRUITS. 


Our Autumn Catalogue of the above, beautifully illus- 
trated,will be ready for distribution early in Septempter,and 
will be mailed to all ee. Customers of last fall will 
be supplied from our books without application. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
SEED, PLANT, & BULB WAREHOUSE, 
P.O. Box No. 4129. 34 Barclay St., New York. 


, lilustrated 
EF p ROE iN CATALOGUE 
for Summer of 

1882 


is now ready—sent free to all applicants. A superb stock 
of Pot-grown Strawberry Plants. Plant now for 
strawberries next June. A large and fine stock of the 
one Bidwell, Jersey Queen, Seneca Queen, 
da Manchester. All the newand standard Smali Fruits 
and Grape Vines. Address 
. P. ROE, Cerawall-on-Hadson, N. Y. 


sé 33 “Bidwell,” Vineland Seed- 
ling, Pe Sha: less,” Mt. Vernon, 
neh, me imo, and all other 

All kinds 


Potted or Layer Plants. ? 75,000 Peach Trees. 
Trees and small Fruit Plants, at the Fairview Nurseries. 
Price List free. Address, 

J. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


HALE Sesthar cout, cunran BIG 


B. 











umes Send free catalogue of BERRIES 
Grapes, and M A N C Hl E S T E R Strawberry, best 
Trees earth. Productive 





as Crescent, perfect form, high flavor, firm as 
Wilson. Beautiful colored A N D plate, showin 
= of BL oo CV ny 

of new ! , aspberry 

ripens wee Fite Doolittle, is jet black, SOU HEG AN 
and twice as productive. 


BIDWELL, MANCHESTER, 


Jersey Queen, Seneca Queen, and other new varieties of 
Strawberry Piants. the leading standard varieties. 
Grown in Pots. Also Fay’s Prolific Red Currant. Send 
for Catalogue. 

JOSEPH D. FITTS, Providence, R. I. 








TO MARKET GARDENERS AND TRUCKERS. 
SEEDS FOR FALL SOWING. 


Cabbage—True Jersey Wakefield, per oz. 60c. ; 3 Per % Ib. $ 
ienderson’s Early Summer, “ 50c. 
Cauliflower—Early Snowball, ig 


$8.00 ; 


Lettuce—Boston Market, Butter and Curled Simpson, per oz. 25c. - 


4: 5 Pet lb. se 00, Sow 10th to 20th Sept. 
6.50, ** 20thto 30th ‘* 

** 20th to 30th =“ 

** 10th to 20th ** 


In consequence of the entire failure of the Cabbage Seed crop ee 1882, genuine seed cannot be 


obtained except of the crop of 1881 ; 


of this we have a quantity on hand of the same stock (of 1881.) 


that gave such universal satisfaction the present season. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 





35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





MANCHESTER 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


—BY THE— 


ORIGINATOR. 


Parties wishing to obtain genuine piente direct from the 
Originator, either wholesale or retail, will now have an 
opportunity. Potted plants now ready. Lay ers fivst of Sept. 
Special circulars free. J. BATTEY, Manchester, N. J. 


JERSEY QUEEN. 


Largeat stock of Pot-grown Plantsin the country. Also 
Bidwell, Manchester, Seneca Queen, Sharpless, 
and other fine varieties in large quantity. Descriptive 


Catatogue free. Address 
PEARS in Orchard, and 
’ 5), 00 I have the original 
ing at POM A 3 








1838 | 





. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
1882 » <4 9,000 KIEFFER’S HYBRID 
in Nursery. Being the 

gutresncer of this famous 

trees, procured f A. the originator, in fruite 

. ON NU RY, from 
which I am pr opagating my stock for sale. 
Apply to Headquarters and get the genu- 
Liberal discount to the trade. Also 


small Fruits, Tries, Plants, and Vines in variety. Catologue 
free. Wil. PARRY, Parry P. 0., N. Je 


Puants of Best Quality. 
Warranted true to name. 
Lowest Prices, and 
Largest Assortment of 
old and new varieties. At 
dozen rates, free by mail. 


Special attention called 
to sheen: Novelties. Send for Price-List. dress, 
USH & SON & MEISSNER, 
oo horn Jeflerson Co. -» Mo. 


GRAPE VINES: STARTED and grown 
in open air. No Hot« 
House Starting. Vines 


sound and healthy. Warranted true to name, as follows, 
for fall delivery (season commences last_of October or 
first of November): CONCORDS, $15 per 1,000. 
CATAWBAS, $25, and DELAWARES, "S65. 
Orders first in first filled, WEEE BR our outers now. 


Bluff Paine. Yates Co., N.Y. 











New and Rare Winter Flower- 
ing Plants.—New Fruits, 
Dutch Bulbs, &c. 


New Pears, new Peaches, new Cherries, new Grapes, new 
Strawberries, = witha large stock of all kinds of Fruit 
Trees, Shrube, 

DUTCH BULBS. —Large importations, direct from 
the leading growers in Holland. First quality Bulbs, Beau- 
tiful Hot-house Plants, Roses, &c., well grown. Cheap. 

Catalogues mailed to applicants. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 





1 50,000 PEACH TREES,— Over 600f the best varie- 

ties, suitable for all sections,grown from healthy natural 
seed and free from disease. Aiso a full stock of other 
Fruit and Ornamental trees. A large stock of Wilson Early 
Blackberry, Raspberry, Grapes, Strawberries, Con. Col. 
Asparagus, Hedge Plants, and all Small Fruit Plants and 
General Nursery Stock packed to carry any distance_with- 
out charge. No travelling agents. Address CHAS. BLACK 
& BRO., Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD COS 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


establishment making a 
BUSINE SS of ROSES. 60 LARGE ‘HOUSES 
for ROSES alone. Ws A nPremi=- 
ums aD 


Extras, more away than moat estab- 
lishments grow. Stron: Pott Chas suitable for imme- 


= bloom delivered safely, ry mates to any | post-ofiice. 
splendid yy Our 26 Yor ice, all | aa “~_ led, ek A 

or Ew" "35 f or 

EWc SES : rade 


p cigar y illustrated—free toall, 


ARD.C 
E 4 ce Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


— Market Pear, 


Trees, Vines, Strawberry Plants 
for Summer and Fall Planting. Alse 
now ready to ship a fine lot of Jersey 
Red Pigs. Catalogues free. 
J. S. COLLINS, 
Moorestown,'N. J. 























A 82-page pamphlet de- 
THE PEACH TREE ! scriptive of. treatment 
remarkably successful in New England and localities 
afflicted with the yellows; by mail 50c. Sold only by the 
author, R. R. FLETCHER, Nurseryman, Ayer, Mass. 


IRAM SIBLEY & CO. 








READY 







SEND FOR 


CATALOGUE 179-183 MAIN STREET, 
AND ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PRICE LIST 00- 206 Randolph St.Chicago, Ill 





BON QUINCE and the NEW 
a The two most vale * 
\-$ uable fruits of re-3 
& cent introduction. 
= Form aclubin your 
© neighborhood, 
= TERMS LIBERAL, 
2. Address forcire’Ir > 
2 F. L. PERRY, 3 
s¢ Canandaigua, N.Y. 





"nen sdoe 





+ | 





~ALARY and expenses for gelling choice nursery stock ; 
no experience needed. EW-ENG LAND 
NU RSERIES, CHASE BEd! Rochester, N. Y. 





Great Northern and Southern Nursery. 


Catalogues gratis.—Showing how and what to plant, 
with much valuable information. For Fall of 1882 and§ Spring 
of 1883 my stock will be full and unusually fine. A ful 
of Peaches and extra long keeping Apples, Keifer and Le- 
conte Pears, Japan Persimmons, Reas’ Mammoth and 
Champion Quince, Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees, end all 
stock usually found in a — class Nursery. 

Prices low for reliable sto 

RANDOLPH PET ERS, Wilmington, Delaware. 


PEACH TREES.. 


A heavy stock of fine quality Apple Trees, largely of 
Smith’s Cider, Sugar, Silver and Norway Maples , Conover’s 
and Smalley’s Asparagus Roots , Kieffer Pear, Manchester 
Strawberry, W Blackberry, Souhegan and other Rasp- 
berries, and a general stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Vines, and Plants, packed to carry any distance without ex- 
tra charge. Also Southern Natural Peach Seed of prime 
quality. For prices, etc., address 

D. BAIRD & SON, Manalapan, N. J. 



































FRUIT TREES. 
GRAPE VINES. 
SMALL FRUITS, 


ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
PLANTS AND BULBS. 


SHRUBS AND ROSES, 


Animmense stock. Splendid Assortment. Warranted true. Remarkably cheap—40 CHOICE 
ot 1 Ss ET Ss Send for Catalogue free. 28th year. 400 Acres, 18Greenhouses, Address 
es THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville,Lake Co.,Ohio 












SEDSSS Se 








THE UNITED STATES MAIL 


TO EVERY 


Tipe LETS ” SEED STORE miws voor 


BS is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
SOL can Good Vegetables be obtained 


The character of LANDRETH’S SEEDS 


has been substantiated beyond all question. 
ssageh are the STANDARD for Quality. 
ame acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own 
cultivation. Ask your ee toa for poet ” ee sealed 
stal card for prices and Catalogu 


Over 


Dat 8, : ‘drop usa 
AVID LANDRETH & SONS, 21 and 235. Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 
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Best Seed Wheats, # 


and mailed free to all. 


BENSON, MAULE & CO., 1 


including Lovett’s New White, the best of 
all, together with a full list of Seeds, 
Bulbs, ag ong and Smal) Fruits, will be 

—, toe Fall List just issued, 


No Winter Wheat grower should 3 meithout t 


129 & 131 S. Front tes Philadelphia, Pa. 








Now is the Time to Plant 


crown STRAWBERRIES 


to secure a good crop next season. Our plants are in 
the finest condition. ppslogae aim full cultural 
directions mailed FREE 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, "were "ene 
2 TEL 


chester Strawberry Plants, 75c. doz., 
$4 per 100. Valuable sano netion in 
free Catalogue. Address F.1. SAGE 
& SON, Wethersfield, Conn. 


CARNATIONS 
ROSES and PANSIES 
My catalogue gives full instructions for 
culture, describes the new varieties, offers Plants at 


icisina oat @. S, WALES keatote 


and is free to all. 
— Apple, Plum, Small 











EACH TREES a 





Fruits, &c. Price List fre 
R. 8. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 
00,000 JUNE BUDDED APRICOTS, Plums and 





SEED WHEAT. 


Improved new varieties and standard-old varieties. Send 
for descriptive circular. New crop Timothy, Clover, Or- 
chard, and other Grass Seeds at lowest market rates. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


in great variety. Write for descriptive circulars ona id prices, 
stating what you want. & STO 
1114 Market -St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Rumson. Nurseries. 


New descriptive and instructive Catalogue of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, etc., now 


ready. W an be sent ree to all applicants, and to 


those who have been purchasers within the last 
three years. 


Large Stock of Peach and Apple Trees. 
B. B. HANCE, Agent, Red Bank, N.J. 


Best Market Pear. 


I obtained my first grafts of this valuable Pear direct 
a. ee er and now offer largest stock of Trees 
in t ntry. Also other Trees, Vines, and Plants, in- 
pe dy all best sorts, Strawberries, Raspberries, &c. Cata- 


logue free. 
J. S. COLLINS, 
Moorestown, N. J. 








choice and thor- 


Pe ach at t spec ial rates 
for Seed. Strictly 
Veigh 38 to 42 Ibs. 


oughly cleaned. 


RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Delaware. 
to measured bus. Hardy and won- 


WINTER OATS derfully prolific. Furnish fine win- 


ter grazing for sheep and calves, oe roduce an abundant 
crop of superior grain. $1.50 pe 2 ibs. 
Sample by mail. with instructions, 50 cts. 
WM. L. BRADBURY, Nason, Orange Co., Va. 





GOOD rip FiOWESIEG BULBS, FREE, 
eS or orem Dozen, 
4 $2.50, PHOENIX 
aw Nvkernies,, Delaware. Wis. 

PHOENIX. 


FOR INSECTS. 


ru -_ Clean Tobacco Dust, 2 (two) cents per lb. In 
lots o 8. 
J. S. MOLINS, 278 Pearl Street, New York. 


Nursery Stock 


TOR SALE. 


100,000 PEACH TREES, 1 year from bud. 


75,000 La Versailles and Cherry Currants, 1 and 2 
years oi¢ 


5.000 Champion Quince, 2 years. 
300,000 Apple Seedlings, 1 and 2 years. 
50,000 Cherry Seedlings,1 year. Anda fall assortment 
of other Nursery Stock. Address, 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 
New Canaan, Ct, 


: ’ APPLE and Other 














FRUITS 


\ should be gathered with 


Crider’s Patent Adjustable 
Fruit Picker, 

















9 Thoroughly 
s endorsed. 
= THE BEST IN THE 
WORLD. 
sf Sent prepaid for $1.50, 
Rhidiacie Address H. M. CRIDER, 
— York, Pa. 





SPLENDID AND WONDERFUL VARIETY OF 
3 ORNAMENTAL 


GRASSES 


Hardy Perennial Plants 


Are increasing in popularity because they are 

Hardy, their roots living through the winter—and 

Perennial, appearing year after year in the same place. 

They include the most beautiful kinds that bloom all 
through the season, from earliest spring to latest fall. 

Autumn is in many cases the best season for setting out 
these plants. 

Send for free descriptive Catalogue of the largest collec- 
tion in the Country—including Hardy Climbers, Flowering 
Shrubs Lilies,Phloxes,Ferns, etc. Also choice native plants. 

OOLSON & CO., Lock Drawer E, Passaic,N.J. 


—~ pDILDINE*s 





: PAT. ADJUSTABLE 





Bear in mind this Sieve can be adjusted to an eatinies 
number of different sized and shaped meshes. Made of all 
sizes, and for all purposes. Flour, Seeds, Grain, Beans, 
Pe ~ Se. also grades Grain of all kinds toa uniform size 
for ‘Drill and Planter. Manufactured only by the 
MILTON SIEVE MFG. CO., Milton, Pa. Agents wanted. 


“VICTOR” One-Horse Crain Drills. 









or Wheat, Rye, Bar- 
ley, Oats, Rice, etc., in fal- 
low ground. Can be adjust- 
ed = to drill Corn for 
purposes. (Send 
for circulars). 
MANUFACTURED BY 
EWALD OVER, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





CLOVER AND TIMOTHY 


WITH THE 


gow YOUR 





MICHIGAN WHEELBARROW SEEDER. 


Send for Circular Goocetting latest improvements. 
MASON GIBBS, Homer, Calhoun Co., Mich. 





aA 
For FALL PLANTING 


Fruit and Ornamental TREES, 
SHRUBS, ROSES, &c. 


The largest and most complete HW osguy stock in the U.S. 
orm many Choice Novelties. Abridged Catalogue 
d Free to all applicants. Address, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, “Boones, iv.” 
52S 








$46. a was the October 


SCHLLNGS ORION AL ae 


is value given 
Chicago chemist. One 
+ goes as far as two or 
three tons of coarse- 
gS ound bone on first crop. 

hilling’s Premium Bone 
has a wonderful record as 
acrop producer. For cir- 
as address 

EWIS SCHILLIN 

Pres't Excelsior Fertilizer 
Co., ALLIANCE, OHIO. 


SETH CHAPMAN’S SON & C0., 


DEALERS IN 


Peruvian Guano 


EXCLUSIVELY. 


170 FRONT STREET 
NEW YORK. 














‘< ‘ 


CAPITAL OF COMPANY : 


$600.000. 


PRODUCT: 
1876 ---- 1,000 Tons 
1881 ---- 21,850 


Our Fertilizers must be giving general 
satisfaction, or else there could not have 
been so large an increase in so shorta 
time. They not only analyze well, but 
they give good results in the field, which 
are more important. We also make ita 
point never to misrepresent other manu- 
facturers to increase our own reputation. 
Each Fertilizer must stand on its own 
merits, and notupon what this or that 
man says of it. 


' i PAMPHLET 1882, 


Mailed Free, 


BOSTON & Ni W YORK. 


mi 


ZZ, 











MAHER & GROSH’S COMMON-SENSE KNIFE 


EVERLASTING 


Contains Pruning blade, Jackknife blade, and Budding 
or Spaying blade. Cut gives exact size. Probably every 
farmer, gardener, and stock-man has often thought of 






FLOWERS 


IMMORTELLES 


Tastefully ar ranged i in BOUQUETS and DESIGNS, 
or for sale in Bulk. 

LARGEST STOCK. FINEST COLORS. 
No other house offers such advantages to the. Whole- 

sale Trade. Florists,Druggists,Fancy and Art Stores 

should send for our Tilustrated’ Wholesale Price-List. 
Na Grasses, Flowers and Moss, bleached and 

dyed to order. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


179-183 E. Main St., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 















Le Ue 
i COLL. luff 


~a itu 


such a knife as this, and here it is. 


Blades carstully 
forged from razor steel, file-tested, and a 
placed free if soft orflawy. Price $ 
Blade. or without the budding 
_— 75 my! with just large an 
lades, 30 cents ; extra strong 
ablede, for bard service, "5 cents ; 
“Our Best ” oil-tem: Pru- 
A, ner, $1.00; ana ae | ye 65 


cents ; Sears: J te. 
gi i it free 2; also our 
“ How to Use a Razor 


] MAHER & GROSH, 
Cutlers, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


~~ 
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oneonemageie 


Ross Big Giant and Little 
Giant Cutters. “ Specials” 
for Ensilage, Stock Rais- 
= ers, etc. Guaranteed su- 
perior to every other. Im- 
mense Strength, Weight 
™ and Capacity. Will cut 3 
to 4 times as fast as any 
other; have eS Patent 

FLY- pi 





= ROLLERS, etc. The ON- 
LY Cutter that will stand the severe work and cut fast. 
Send for illustrated circulars and testimonials to 

Ss & CO., Fulton, N. Y. 
t2" Mentior the American Agriculturist. 











Chicago Screw Pulverizer 
Puts in Crops at Half the Cost of the Plow. 


Over 100,000 Acres have been put into 
Crops by these Machines. 


PAMPHLETS FREE--CUTS & LETTERS, 


Address, MAYWOOD Co., 
Maywood, IIL 





STRAW PRESERVING THRESHER. 







Send for Illustrated and Descriptive Circular to 
WHEELER & MELICK CO., Albany, N. Y. 





THE CELEBRATED 
A. P. me ® FANNING MILLS, 


Have no 





equal. They 
wat the 
Whig hest 
award atthe 
Centennial’ 
n 1876. and 
agit Paris in 
1878. These 








‘clean and meee all kinds of Grain and Seed for mar- 
ket; also grade them for seeding. They separate Oats 
and foul seed, such as Cockle, — ac. , from Wheat, Bar- 
ley or Rye; and are specially ad: apted for cleaning, sep- 
arating and grading Timothy, Gaover, Red-Top, Flax, 
etc., and clean and separate t! ree kinds of Beans at one 
operation. We also make the 

“Peerless Corn Sheller.” Cast Iron Field Rollers, &c. 

Address, DICKEY & PEASE. Manufacturers, 

RAC DINE, Wisconsin. 





FANNING MILL. 
THE BEsT MILL IN 
THE WORLD. It sep- 
arates Oats, Cockle, 
and all foul stuff 
from Wheat. Is also 
a ~ 7. ee r of 
Fla Timot 
- Drover. and all kinds 
7 of seeds. The great 
es improvement over 
other mills is that it 
has two shoes. It is 
especially adapted 
for warehouse use. 
Send for Descriptive 
Circular and Price- 
List. Liberal dis- 
count to dealers. 
P Address, S. FREE- 
MAN & SON, Ra- 
cine, Wis. 


lari STANDARD GRINDING MILLS! 


THE “CENTENNIAL” 













For STEAM, WATER, WIND, 
HORSE, or HAND POWER 
Possessing eat Done a and 


durability. oS Mill warranted 
to do just what we claim for it. 


Send for new Illustrated Cat- 
alogue. Address 


an ESTATE. OF 
ge: EDW. HARRISON, 


a New Haven, Conn. 


PENN HARRO 


FIVE HARROWS, A CORN MARKER, 
AND A SLED FOR EACH HARROW, 
COMBINED IN ONE, WITHOUT 
= ee AN EXTRA PIECE. 


and in every w yay first- class, 
THE MOST CONVENIENT, and will do double the 
work of any other Harrow and save the Farmer half his labor, 
and is warranted to do all we represent or money refunded. 
for a Catalogue and see what farmers say about ft. 


PRICE, COMPLETE, 


$30 









AGENTS 
WANTED IN 
EVERY COUNTY. 


BEST 


IN THE 


WORLD! 


With our improv ement it is 


Send 
Manufactured by 


PENN HARROW MANUFACTURING CO. “Point, CAMDEN, N. J, 












NTENIAL AND GRAND PARIS WORLDS FAIR PRIZES AND | 
ALL THE U.S. STATE FAIR PREMIUMS IN 1877 & 1878, 


pom 10 TO 12 —=( Paice, = 
¢g Fn0m asm BS, $300 








NeoRodsand Chilled Bearings 
ey Guaranteed to produce 
4more power with less ele- 


= CLIMAX FEED CUTTERS. 
Threshers, Cleaners, &c. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
W. L. BOYER & BRO.,PHILADELPHIA,Pa. 








The Best in the World 


—IS THE — 





IMPROVED TRACTION ENGINE 


With or wees Reversing Gear. : 18 and16 
rse Power. Built b 


RUSSELL & CO., Massillon, 0. 
ITHACA 
Portable Engine. 


STRONC, DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL, SAFE. 


Write for prices, addressing the Manufacturers, 
WILLIAMS BROTHERS, Ithaca, N. Y. 








KRIEBEL’S 
Vibrating-Valve 


iSTEAM ENGINES. 


ery than others. 
Engine for farm and 7) 
TT purposes. 

dress, 
West Point En- 
gine and Machine 


West Point » Pa. 




















Bookwalter Engine, 


Especially adapted for Dairies, 
Creameries, and Farm purposes. 
Can be used for years without any 
repairs. Over 2,200 in actual use. 
Not one ever explode d. Can be run 
ke ny one of ager’ Ah intelligence. 
very Engine complete, ready to 
use as soon as received. “No Engine 
built 80 good and so low in pr ce. 
Heyeo-Poyer.. --824 


y Of 

$3 rg “i . ° 
Viustrated Catalogues nice. 
JAMES LEFFEL &CO., 


110 Liberty St., New York City, or Springfield, Ohio. 

















eer tN 

















This Plow contains the 
most remarkable improve- 
ments ever made in Swivel 
Plows. It is easy to handle, 
with Shifting handles, 
which enables the operator to 
walk with both feet in the fur- 
row. The Hook or Latch is 
operated by the foot, so that 
the Plow is turned ready for 
use without “4 the 
hands from the handles, 
Light to draw, firm, strong 

=== and durable. Constructed o 
Patent Hard Metal, wis is as strong and will scour equal 
to steel. We also make it of charcoal iron, at a less price, 

An Illustrated Catalogue of all our Tools and 
Implements sent free. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL TOOL CO., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


LA DOW’S INDEPENDENT 


SPRING TOOTH HARROW 


gNEONTA CLIPPE 











THREE MACHINES IN ‘ONE, 


and 


EACH the BEST of its KIND. 


Oil Tempered Spring Steel Teeth, every Tooth 

independent. The Teeth can be set so they will 

not turn over sods. Attractive in design, dura- 

ble in all its parts, thorough in its work, easy 

in its operation and adjustments, and sold at 
a price within the means of ALL. 


WHEELER & MELICKCO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Also Manufacturers of La Dow’s Jointed Pulverizing 
Smoothing Disk Harrow. 


Level Tread Horse Power 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR. 





—- 





Heebner's amgestse Little Giant Thresh- 
Machine. 
** Union” Feed Cutter, Circular and pees on Machine, etc., 


Send for Catalogue. Heebner & So 
Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 


every where will- 

OOD MEN WANTED it-": cs=='ss 

nme per day, 

selling our new braided Silver Mou hite Wire 
Clot eaLine, warranted to last a life-time. Pleases 


at sight. Sells readily at almost every house. 
Agents mane, yey | grand pg R.... = 


reserved nd Samples free. 
GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa 


is GRIND YOUR OWN BONE 


y) Meal and Oyster Shells 
in the Frank Wilson Pat. $5 Han 

VY Tilustrated Circulars and Testimonials 
Address 

WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa 














sent on application. 
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‘We guar- _ 
antee every J 
REMINGTON 

CARBON 
PLOW 
well made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give perfect 
satisfaction. Failing in this, after 
one day’s trial, Plow may be held 
subject to Manufacturer's order. 





EW % 
wa NEW $946 
REMIN® tage Iver 





The New Remington Carbon Clipper | 


Enters upon its second year with a reputation never before achieved by any other Plow in a single season. Probably no 
manufacturer ever put out a Plow that from the start was so favorably received, or that was so perfect in its construction. 
Our first year’s sales are unprecedented, both for the large number of Plows sold, and the uniform expressions of praise 


from every farmer who has used one. 


We claim for the New Remington Clipper :—Patent Carbon Metal—Improved 


Jointer with Steel Blade—Anti-Friction Landside—Changeable Shin—Perfection in Shape—The Lightest Weight—Easiest 


to Handle—Lightest Draft and Steadiest Running of any Plow in the Market. 


SEND FOR PRICES. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., 


BRANCH OFFICE, 57 Reade St., New York. 


ILION, N. Y. 








“ACME Pulverizing | 





HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER 
AND LEVELER. 
The ‘ACME’? subjects the soil to the action of a 


Crusher and Leveler, and at the same time to the 
Cutting. 
Steel 
which gives immense cutting power. The entire ab- 
sence ef Spikes or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up 
and scattering of rubbish. It is especially adapted to 
inverted sod, hard clay and “slough land,’ where other 
Harrows utterly fail, and also works perfectly on light soil. 
Sent on trial to responsible farmers anywhere in the 
United ciate. Agents wanted. Send for circular. 
H & BROTHER, Sole Manufacturers, 
HARRISBURG, Pa., and 22 COLLEGE PLAcE, New York City. 


BALDWIN’S IMPROVED ENSILAGE & FEED CUTTERS. 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
ONLY THREE FEED GEARS. 


Thoroughly tested dur- 
ing the past three seasons 
for Cutting Ensilage and 
proved a grand success. 
And has been the leading 
Cutter for the past 15 years 
for Cutting all kinds of 
Dry and Green Feed. Pow- 
er Cutters fitted with the 
only reliable Safety Bal- 
ance Wheel. Send for 
Circular coutaining full 
pn tee 9 prices, and 
testimonials. 

C. PIERPONT & CO.,Mfrs., 
New Haven,‘ onn. 


THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


















GUARANTEED 

Superior to any other make, 

17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Power 

— by U.S. gov. 
t forts and garrisons 

ot by all leading R. f® 

R. Cos. of this and g& 

other Countries. ¥ 

Also, the 


Celebrated I X L Feed Will, 


which can be run by any power and is Rant effective, and 
durable. Will grind any kind of small grain into feed at the 
rate of 6 to 25 bushels per hour, ac cording to quaiity and size 
of mill used. Send for C atalogue and Price-List. Address 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., BATAVIA, ILL. 
Business for Young Men. 


WANTED -—A limited number to learn Telegraphy at 
once. We will give a written guarantee to furnish good 
perm g situations as soon as competent. Address with stamp 

ERLIN TELEGRAPH C0O., Oberlin, 0. 


2 NthitiiGiir— 





Lifting. Turning process of double rows of | 
oulters. the peculiar shape and arrangement of | 








OF MERI? 
at 










AND \ 
HIGHEST AWARD 


STHAM HN GINES 
A, B, FARQUHAR, York, Pa,” 


Chea and best for — 
poses—simple,-strong, 
rable. Also 4g 
érs and Gin G 
Saw, Grist ‘ane 
Mitts, Gins, PRESSES 
— ne rn gener t 
ally. uiries = — 
answered, sabato : —_ 
m VerticalEngine: with or without 

ye Vertical nginos, with, % . | 


ent, economical and 






= 














r Horse 

Power ey ah of 

all kinds, Also, Ploughs, 
Cultivators, &c,, ¢c. 





AWA y aT 
SEPARATORS, < Paris Exposition. 
DPN for Illustrated Catalogue, Address A. B. Farquhar, York, Ps 


MEDAL MACHINES, 











First Premiums at all Competitive T Trials, 
NEW SAFETY AGRICULTURAL STEAM ENGINES. 
Railway, Chain and Lever Horse Powers, 
Threshers and Cleaners, Threshers. and 
Shakers. Clover gpaer® Feed Cutters, 
Wheel Horse Rakes Corn Cultivators, 
Horse Pitchtorks hing! e Machines, 
Straw Preserving Rye Thresh- 
ers, eel Disc and Spring 
oath Harrows, Cider and 
Wine-Mills and Presses, 
Dog and Pony Pow- 
ers, etc., etc. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y 


Send stamp for illustrated and descriptive circular, 


Traction & Portable)for 
e ‘arm, Saw Mill.& Plan- 
vie a ay 








write THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR 











containing a great variety of dtems, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions” which we throw into smailer 
type and condensed form, For want of space elsewhere. 

In justice to the majority of our sub- 
scribers, who have been readers for many 


| years, articles and illustrations are sel- 


dom repeated, as those who desire in- 


| formation on a particular subject can 


| cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted, 
Back numbers of the ** American Agri= 
| eulturist,”? containing desired articles, or 
those referred to in the * Basket” or 


| elsewhere, can usually be sent post-paid 


for 15 cts. each, or $1.50 per volume, 





Clubs can at any time be increased by. remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members ; 


| ora small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 


| thus: 


| for $10.00; 





One having sent 5 subscribers and $6, may after- 
wards send 5 names more and $4, making i0 subscribers- 
and so for any of the other club rates, 





Ants in a Lawn.—A correspondent at Osborne, 
Kansas, advises sinking glass tumblers, with perpen- 
dicular sides, in the soil near the ant-hills. He states 
that the ants fall into these traps in great numbers, and,, 
being unable to get out, may be readily destroyed. 





Devons or Jerseys.—‘ G. W. H.,’’ Ohio. The 
Jerseys have been much better tested for butter than 
have the Devons, so no perfectly fair comparison of the 
two breeds as butter producers can be made. The milk of 
the Devons is rich in butter, and often very abundant, but 
the butter very pale. . Thirty-quart cows occur occasion- 
ally, and yet we cannot find any accurate statement of the: 
amount of butter which has been given by famous cows,,. 
Jerseys have been known to give over three pounds a 
day. Thecolor of the butter varies greatly, but it is- 
generally yellow, and of a firm and excellent quality. 





The **Pussley®® Question.—A subscriber, 
“J. M. H.,” West Salem, Wis., writes us an interesting: 
letter on Purslane or “ Pussley.”” Having fought this: 
weed for many years without being able to get ahead of’ 
it, it has occurred to him that a plant that so persists in 
growing, may have some useful qualities, indeed, may 
be more of a benefit than an injury. He asks if it does. 
not derive most of its material: for growth from the air, 
and if its benefits as a mulch, and the return of vegetable 
matter to the soil may not more than offset any injury it. 
may do to the crops, especially as it only appears at mid- 
summer, when the hoed crops are well: established. 
These questions are of interest to nearly all cultivators,. 
and we should be glad of any facts bearing on them. 





Destroying Ants.—A correspondent in Dakota 
Terr., writes us that if kerosene be poured upon the 
nests, it will at once kill all the ants it touches, and that. 
the rest will leave for other parts on short notice. 





Trees in Dakota.—“ M. W. P.,” writes us from: 
Sioux Falls, a most encouraging account of the trees 
that have been recently planted there. He regards the 
White Ash as the best suited for planting, as it is sure- 
to live, grows rapidly, and makes a handsome tree. He 
says: * This prairie country is now looking finely with 
its groves, we are planting many fruit trees, as well as 
currants and other small fruits ; the apple trees are full 
of fruit, notwithstanding some say that this is not a 
fruit country. Send your young men out here.” 





Hauling Wheat in Washington Terri-: 
tory.—''M. E.,” Walla Walla, writes us; “Iam now 
hauling my wheat, and find it lightens my labor very 
much, to fill my sacks only half full. I twist the upper- 
end of each sack, and set the lower row mouth up. For 
the top course, I twist the end of each sack, and place it: 
bottom side up. This saves labor in handling heavy 
sacks, and avoids the trouble of tieing or sewing them. 





The Death of *‘ Johnnie Cope”? is reported ;. 
his age is not given, but his weight was 2,500 lbs. 
‘Johnnie’ was a noted Clydesdale stallion, and ex- 
tremely beautiful. We saw him several years ago in Il- 
linois, when he weighed only 2,300 Ibs. To see this 
enormous creature out at exercise and play, was a most, 
remarkable display of horse-flesh, With his great size, 
he had all the playfalness of a young colt, and he capered: 
about with a clumsy grace, most pleasing to behold. 
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onicase Expos’ 
Chic 


‘Colorado....... 


Delaware. 


indiana 


| Minnesota 
Minn. Agi. & M 






















New London... 








e 
Connecticut.......) 
Do 





linois “at Siete eee 









Woodbridge and 






State, County, and Other Fairs 


in 1682. 


STATE FAIRS. 


.-New York.. mr, es ye" : 


Alabama.......... Montgomery.. 

rkansas.. ..Little Rock ...... Oct. 16 i 
California Sacramento..... Sept. ™ 16 
ey [OO Sea Oct 


eipa 
n.Chicago, Ill..Sept. 6-Get 4 
i Sept. 1 


.Chicag: > 
Cincinnati Ind. ExCincinn: iti.... Sept. Boek. 7 





Sept. 25-30 
; "Des. i a: Sept. 1-8 
.. Topeka...........sept. 11-16 
"Lexiagton.. Aug. bese 2 


.. Lewiston ........ t. 26-29 


.Jackso 
‘i ckaneee.. -Aug. 20 any 2 
¢’hMinneapolis. . - Sept. 4-9 


| Montana.......... Helena......... 1. Sept. 25.90 
Nebraska ete: Seer Sept. 11-16 
New England.. * Woreeaten, Mass. ae 5- 8 
New Jersey....... WAVE vccocscee Sept. 18-22 
New York........ DENCE. ves cosvsens ept. 
North Carciina., CO eee Oct. 16-21 
RRS Columbus. -Aug. 28-Sept. 1 
ieepen can. «uibess daxnceen t. 18-23 
Pennsylvania..... Pittsburg. serene Sept. 721 
To Island..... Cranston.........Sept. 12-15 

ree St. Louis, Mo. et. 2-7 

South Carolina...Columbia........ Nov. 14-17 
Nia aaineaire stl See 1 
Tristate, Ohio ...Toledo........... Sept. 11-16 
ermont......... ‘Burlington. .. Sept. 12-15 
Virginia........... Richmond........O¢et. 25-27 


rgin 
Western Michigan, —) Rapids. ‘Sept. 25-30 





wee Virginia. . .. Wheelin OS ee eee . 11-16 
W. Va. Central...C larksburg...... Sept t. 19-21 
Wisconsin........ Fond du Lac..... Sept. 11-16 
Other Important Fairs. 
Industrial......... Toronto, Ont....Sept. 4 6 
Ontario Central ..Hamilton, Ont.. Sept. 26 
Permanent........ Montreai, P. Q...Sept. 14 
Provincial........ Kingston, Ont. ..,Sept. 18 
Western .......... London, Ont.... Sept. 25-27 
County Fairs. 
MAINE. 
Sntreemagi.. :. pean eceke Sent. 5 
fespertaned besten Presumpse iBank, Stig 
TRRKTIN. ..0.000 Spot eg on. 
| KNOX seeepen eenage :’Rockpor ppaneens "Oct 
| OS eS ~~ Weenhensea' Oct. 18 
| ...-Damariscotta....Oct. 
| . Wiscasset........ “Oct. ie Hy 
See Oct. 3-5 
Oxford West _.....Fryeburg........ Oct. 10-12 
Penobscot, West. Exeter........ - +. Sept. 26-27 
— wes Foxcroft......... Oct. 35 
Sagadahoc.. Topsham........ Oct. 10-12 
Somerset........ No fair this year. 
Somerset West...North Anson....Oct. 3-4 
Ls & Pusse’ t.Monroe.........- Oct. 4-5 
| Ses. Belfast...'......00 Oct. 3 5 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
& Salis”  Rameaney .. oft. 21-22 
table....... i? 26-27 
pose “Pittsfield paenmncan ct. 35 
J eee Sept. 26-28 
sso -Charlemont......Sept. 21-22 
sanitiae winked Haverhill........Sept. 26-27 
enkeonesy Greenfield.......Sept. 28-29 
web Holyoke... «Sept. 26-28 
_~ A eee Sept. 19-20 
r’ 


-Northampton ... Oct. 4-6 
--Amherst......... Sept. 21-22 


knee G’t Barrington...Sept. 27-29 

Marshfield....... Sept. 13-15 
isbury.. ct. 

AS oncord .........Sept. 26-28 

NorthLowell........... Sept. 26-27 


, South.Framingham.. . ‘Sept. 19-20 


oeesnee Nantucket.......Sept. 6-7 
EN. Bridgewater Sept. 20-22 
RS: Bl seeceee SEPt. 20-22 
orcester........ Worcester.......Sept. 5-8 
orcester, SouthSturbridge....... a 14-15 
orcester, S. E..Milford.......... Sept. 26-28 
Worcester, NorthFitehburg peeeeann Sept. 7 
Worcester, N. W.Athol............ Oct. 
Worcester, West. iors Sere Sept. 2829 
CONNECTICUT. 
Chester ........... Chester.......... 
Clinton...........+ MEOD...c0cscrens 
Danbury.......... Danbury 
paieSotd...-...---norwens 
Guilford.......... Guilford 


Milford & Orange. Milford... 


wich 
‘New Milford . 


New Milford.. 
Pequabuck....... DOL, .sc0nceses » Sept. 27-28 
os pehbesee Rldgete ld........Sept. 19-22 


Simsbury.......... msbury........ Oct. 3&4 
Tolland, Bast nie Statiord Springs.Oct. 5- 6 


lis a . Sept. 12-13 


Union (Munroe)..Huntington......Sept. 26-28 
Watertown........ Watertown...... Sept. 26-28 
Westbrook ....... Westbrook ...... Oct. 10 

Windham........ Brooklyn........Sept. 19-21 


vee ow Seeehhee Woodbridge..... Sept. 20-21 
Woodbury........ Woodbury....... Sept. 13-14 
Woodstock ake Woodstock...... Sept. 11-13 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Goel ‘ebevenh ae = this y en 
NT OR a Sept. 27-28 
Taneboroagh eee. No fair this year. 
VERMONT. 
pert. ... West paper... om. 2%. 2B 
Windham -Newfane.. . Sept. 20-21 
Windsor......  Woodstock...... Sept. 26-28 
RHODE ISLAND. 
EPO pega 
W: ih scnsk West Kingston. ‘sept. 19-21 
“Woonsocket ..... Woonsocket..... Sept. 19-21 













es, YORK. 

Albany .-No fair a year. 
Alleghany......... Angelica.......... Oct. 35 
Sera Wh tmeye *’s Point. Sept. 5- 8 
Carthage Union. .Carthage - 8 
Cattaraugus...... Little Valley . - 
Chautauqua...... Jamestown 8 
Chemung......... Elmira. 
Columbia.... .... Chatham 
Columbia......... Hudson.. 
Cortiland.......... C ortland. 
DOT ss. 00.0600 kh. <vesssens 08 
_— iauecinesihs RE Hol. Sept. os 
Franklin. 
Fulton. 
Genesee 
Herkim 
Jefferson 

ewis.. 
Livin 
Montg sone 
Oneida. 
Onondaga 
Ontario 
Orange 
Orleans 
Oswego 
Otsego... eS 
Putnam....... ... Carmel.......... 















+. .Ithac 
No fair this y ear. 
. Sandy Hill...... a. 










o APOY..ce.ccesccve 






pine oneal Sept. 19-20 
[ee Sept. 26 29 








al anced Sept. 228 
Westenéster, “(No fair this year. 

Western N. Y.....Rochester....... Sept. 19-22 
Wyoming......... WET nccccesses Sept. 26-28 
NEW JERSEY 

a ee Hohokus ........ Sept. 13 
Burlington ....... Mt. Holly....... Oct. 10-13 
Cumberland...... Bridgeton....... Sept. 20-21 
Gloucester... ...No fair this year. 
Hudson........ ...No fair this year. 
Hunterdon... Flemington..... ee 26-28 
MOTOS ....c0000 No fair this ye 
MOTTIS...s0000 No fair this y rear. 
—eggaae bone wn ee Oct. 3-6 
nabetebiics cee Newton..........Sept. 26-29 
Talon. & Middle’ . Plainfield keomeatll Sept. 25-29 
Warren No fair this year. 





Bradford.. 
Bradford 
Bucks... 
Butler... 


Doylestow 


y. 
Easton Fer. & siceh?institut 


r 
Fayette... 


Franklin........ *!No fair this year. 
French Cr’k Valley.Coch: anton. 
Gratz Driving P’kGratz......... 





: Bloom 


.- Titusville 


















om lienople. 
-Carlisle . 


ETC... 000s 


Greene........ oS — 
Harford... .......Ha ee 
Huntington...... fair this year. 
Indiana..........- BR. cccccevns ct 
—— imenietn en oo gd ; 
Jefferson.........+ Punxsutawny... 


Lackawanna..... 
Lancaster. . 





Monroe.....-----. 
Montgomery. bien 





Keystone & Buckeye.Sharon.. 













Scranton... ..... 5 


Allentow Ae Sept. 26-29 
eee Sept. 12-15 
bo ae . Sept. 19-22 


..-Port Allegheny. Sept. 19-22 
...-Stoneboro....... Sept. 2 
Mercer nas sovccvce Sept. 


--- Sept. 2 
SRATOR, .c.ccccess Sept. 27-30 





‘No fair this year. 


No fair this "aaa 
ae Par a 26-29 








Montour..........Danville......... 
NorthernidontoarW —— ited, 17-20 
Nicholson........ —_ ..Sept. 7-8 
Northampton..... Nazareth.. os 
itd ae OR... Easton.. 
Northumberland. ‘Sunbury -. 4 
Oil Creek Valley. Se le 
DRTOTG,.... 000000008 _, re 
a) Pee No fair this year. 
Petroleum........ Parker’s a Sep. 26-29 
Potter... .....00000 Coudersport.....Sept. 26-28 
Punxsatawny.. ..Punxsutawny. “Sept. 26-29 
Ringtown : Sept. 19-22 
Schuylkill io 38-6 
Schuylkill Ringto Sept. 19-22 
Shenango Valley.Greenville....... Sept. vy 
ullivan........ cco DUSNOTC.....000000- Oct. 
Susquehanna..... Montrose........ Sept. 1314 
Susquehanna. .... Harford..........Sept. 27-28 
OBB... cccccoccce . eee o++ee Sept. 20-23 
THOF ....cccccccces i rr Sept. — 
Union........+000: Lewisburg peaewnd som 47 
Venango......... Franklin +020. Sept. 20-22 
Warren. ......0. . Sugar Grove... “Sept. 12-14 




















Wasbington...... Washington...... Oct. 86 | Knox... ..... .....Vincennes.. Oct. 9.14 
Washington......Cannonsburg.....Sept. 26-28 | Kosciusko........ Warsaw. Sept 19-29 
Washington ..... .Burgettstown.. -Oct. 3-6 | La Grange........ La Grange... ept. 27-29 
ee :JHonesdale....... Sept. 26-28 | Lake.............. Cc herd n = oint, t. 3 6 
Wellsboro .. Wellsboro... ... . 20-23 | Lawrence......... 
CHOBLE?.....0.00008 Sept. 21-23 | La Porte.......... 
Western Penns’a.Mercer..........+ Se 5 
Tunkhannock ...Sept. 20-22 
— iebentee Sept. 7-8 
re Oct. 3-6 
sania 
BI ince ciesicon Cam eeeeee at 4-8 









































































Sep 
“ae Sterling. a, ‘Sep. 1 



































Newton..........M. 
4 9 | Nobl 

Sept. 12-15 
"Sept. 12 15 
















































































¥i Se t. 12-15 
Chapa Sica saal Cc shampaign. Aug. § Sept. 1 

chan cabowwen No fair this year 
ons aubhepibssp en Charleston ...... ‘Sept. 20-23 
Crawford......... Robinson........Oct. 3-6 
Cumberland...... Toledo..... . 69 
oS ey Sandwich.... Sept. 11-15 
CO eae Sycamore Sept. 19-22 
BIB WE csuisecsacu CHNtON........50- Aug. 22-25 | St. Joseph 
DREAD, cos. soncoe Tuscola ... Sept. 13-15 a Sept. 49 
BARA... occa ys0.cR&tBscc. ..Sept. Tipt .. Sept. 19-22 
Edwards.......... Albion..... ..Oct. 3 6 Vanderbur ar. 
Effingham. Effingham Sept. 26-29 | VermiHion 
PRPOUB:.« .is050000 Vandalia ..Sept. 21-23 | Vigo... 

SS ae Paxton . 29-Sept. 1 | Wabas ..Wabash..........§ t. 12-16 
Frankiin Losaetie Benton .-Oct. 17-20 | Warren : ‘West Lebanon. “Sept. 11-15 
SOR cccxsccose Canton... ‘Sept. 19-22 | Washingt Salem............/ ig. 2 
PRION sis osnsnceny BOBDS ss cisess anes Sept. 12-15 wok “No fait this year. 
Gallatin..... --+ Shaw neetownAug.29-Sep.1 | Well - Bluffton.......... Sept. 19-22 
Greene...........Carrollton....... Oct. 17-20 | White . No fair this year. 
Hamilton. McLeansboro....Oct. 10-13 | W hitley. ry —— City...Sept. 19-22 
Hancock. re. Sept. 6-9 OWA. 

Hardin...... .-Elizabethtown.. Sept. 27-30 Agency | City Dis'tAgeney City.....0ct. 3 6 
seeeeeee Bigesville....... Sept. 12 lamakee ....... Waukon.........Sept. 19-22 
Yambridge....... Sept. 4-8 | Appanoose....... Centerviii bagsee Sept. 19-22 
- Watseka........0 Aug. 14-18 | Boone Dist.......Boone............ Sept. 13-16 
.-Carbondale...... Oct. 9-13 | Bremer...... Waveriy.. - Sept. 19-22 

Murphysboro....Sept. 27-30 | Buchanan.........Independence.. ..Sept. 26- 

eres Sept. 19-22 — Vista. No fair this year. 

Jerseyville....... Oct. 10-13 BBB. .c.cccccsscoee Atlai hed Aug. so sen. 1 
ee Sept. 5-8 oe a hosekouesaen ee Sept. 5-7 
Jo Daviess. . WVORTED, .v0s00c00 Sept. 13-16 | Chickasaw....... New Hampton. ‘Sey t 24-29 
Kankakee... Kankakee Sept. 12 Clark Osceola .....Aug. 29-Sept. 1 
Kendall...... 5 a “<i Farmersburg. . Sept. 4 
SN * -Knoxville Sy Se Sept. 19-22 
See .Waukegan... iD aieen Sree Sept. 13-15 
LaSalle LIT No fair this year. Nd agg Ag’1S’y. :? > we eivesseuae Sept. 25-30 
Lawrence........ No fair this year. eee eae Sept. 26-29 

ae -No fair this year. Davis sitios Bloomtiéid Sept. 13-15 
Livingston. ° -Pontiac..... Aug. 29-Sept.1 | Decatur.... eee “Aug. 29-Sept. 1 
Livingston.. Fairbury.........Sept. 4 7 | Delaware......... “Manchester paeee Sept. a4 
Logan..... Lincoln...... Aug. 2 ‘_ 2 | Des Moines....... Burlington...... Sep 
Logan BERBER... cccccses Sept. 5-8] Dist. at Bechi’iieMechantcsviie. ‘Sept: ibie 

acon..... eee Sept. 5-8] Dist. at enport....... Sept. 12-15 
M acoupin pewenened Carlinville....... Sept. 5-8 ‘nag vinawon a ° Yair this year. 
Marion.. .-Centralia. Sept. 27-30 Dunlap ee arr Sept. 20-22 
Marion.. Sept. 26-2 ] t 7, Ly 3 = ‘deg 
Marshall t Union..... 

arshall Charles city Aug. sept t. ‘ 
Mason oe $ - Lineville........ 19.23 
Massac Metropolis... basins Oct. 11-14 | Grundy............ Grundy Center. pa bit 
McDonough...... Macomb.. g. 28-Se ept.2 | Guthrie........... Guthrie Centre. Sept. 26-28 
McHenry......... _ on lig oonewe a tent. 12-15 | Hamilton......... — City.. ee Hy 13 
McHenry oe MGPENZO.....000. Sept. 19-22 | Hancock.......... Dis bseussaues 21-23 
Madison.......... No fair this year. LS er Fldora Porrreres Sept: 12-15 
eae ra _ this year. BIOSTISOR, ....000065 Mo. Valley...... 

CPCEP. .....00.000-AlOdO.....sceeees Sept. 19-22 | Henry.............Mt. Pleasant . “Sept. 5 
Monroe........000 No: fair this year. J ae CROBCO, ..000cc000 
Montgomery ..... Hillsboro........ Sept. 26-29 | H — bi aeceane Humboldt... 

MOTEAD. ..00cccce0 Jacksonville.... Aug. 22-25 PR pk 

Moultrie SEES Sullivai Inter: State.....c000 Hamburg... 
BEY, 0s0seeenesen Pinckneyville Jackson .......... Maquoketa. 
ee Monticello Jasper..... Pe. ae 
eae Pittsfield.. Jefferson........ .Fairfield.... 
.. . SRR Golconda Jones...... ...Monticello. 
Putnam 7 _ \eand year. Keokuk Sigourney.. 
_ Seaaennie Kossuth -Altona...... 

Schiand.....0..0. oe —" 

foc Island....... Port Byron ..sep 
Pak omeeene Bel lleville........0¢ 
Malcolm Dis Malcolm.......... ug. % 
Maple River Ka ‘D.Battle C a. . Sept. 19-20 
2 ae Knoxville........ Aug. 22-25 
Marshaii panesenecte Marshall'wa. Aug. pt 1 
re. | a i ere ept. 1 
Monona........... Onawa......... it. 27 
Union ON aaa Eins snces nec 3 a 
Vorumiien. “Danvitie’ re 12-15 Montgomery......Red Oak.... S . 18-23 
Vermilion.. “Hoopeston. “Ang me. 1 | Moulton Dist...::Moulton.... ... Sept. 26-29 
Warren...... ‘Monmouth....... 5-8 | Muscatine........ Muscatine or are . 12-14 
Washington No fair this ye ag QRDEOIB 6.6,.06..00 ce occ: c0ncses Sept. 15-16 
WAYNE. ...cccceere No fair this year. Pocahontas...... No felt this year. 
. =e Si seceseceene Ss ee DesMoines....... Sept. 
Whiteside........ Sterling........0. Pottawattamic...Council Bluffs...Sept. 182 
Whiteside ........ Morrison Powesheik Cen’l.Malcom.........- Sept. 26-28 
Whiteside ........ Albany... Poweshiek, New. ‘Brooklya bessonee Sept. 20-22 
Williamson....... Marion... Ringgold.......... Me AGT oc sccceses Sept. 26-29 
Winnebago....... Rockford aS -eee 
Woodford........ El Pas ano kveseowenn Seutt paasessesnscee Davenport: “Aug. zB Sept. | 
INDIA BIT kesensccsees Harian,......0.-- 1-22 


Adam 
Alien G. = 























nthe depo gee No Tair this year. 


Sioux 
. Sept. 25-29 — Pt. 7 pe . Sept. 19-22 


Sept. 12-14 








Bartholomew . Aug. 28-Sep. 2 
Benton........ i hisyear. | Jaylor............Bedford.......... Sept. 12- oof 
Blackford........ Hartford City. ...Sept. 12.15 : . Aug. + 
POW2....ccccccscves No fair this year. oe - Aug. 22-25 
Carroll..... ...No fair this year. Union Dist......./ AZGOD, 06 <s00000- Sept. 20-22 
ass.. Logansport. Sept. 19-23 | Union Dist.... ...La Porte City.. “Se t. 11- 4 
Clark Charlestown ept. 12-15 | Union Dist...... Wt. Liberty. Aug. 30-Sep. 
Clay.. razil..... “Sept. 4-9 | Van Buren.. i sis sions Sept. 1 5 
Clinton.... . . Frankfort. . g. Se Sep Wayne...... «+» Corydon. .......+ Sept. 26- 
DAVIEGS...00055506 ‘No fair this year. Webster.......... ‘No fair this year. 
Dearborn......... Lawrenceburgh..Aug. 22-26 Winnebago seteeee No fair this year. 
Decatur........ --Greensburg ook ae Aug. 22-26 | Winneshiek...... Decorah.......... Sept. 12-15 
Delaware... soni Woodbury........ Souix City....... Sept. 11-14 
cikhart... ... MICHIGAN. 
Fayette....... Armada.........../ rmada... 
loyd..... eoee Oar Bay City.. 
Fountain... OE Coldwater 
Franklin.... No fair this year. rrr rer Cassopolis 
Fulton.... -Rochester.......Sept. 27-30 | Clinton............ St. Johns. 
Gibson.... ..Princeton * eccceee Sept. 18-28 | Calhoun.......... Marshall... 
Grant..... mony obenesnenen —* See Charlotte.. 
Greene....... pp icccns e008 Oct. 2-7 Grand Traverse. .Traverse City. 
—— shu caacen Noblesville. Aug. ee St SE itcesectaun Tth@OR. 2.000. 
--Corydon......... pt. 49 | Genesee........... | ee 
.-Newcastle....... Hillsdale. . - Hillsdale 








5 
Johnson.......... 


; pt. % 
‘Huntington... -Sept. 1328 Ingham... 


Brownstown..... 
Rensselaer...... 


.-Franklin......... 
Portland a: Sept 


North Vernon.. 
No fair this year. 





Huron..... “"Bad Axe.... 











..Magon....... oo 

Aug. 22-25 | Ionia...... ery 

Sept. 12-15 | Jackson.. No fair this year. 

Sept. 19-23 | Josco. ..Tawas City...... 

t. 26 Kalamazoo. . ..No fair this year. 
“Aug. 8-11 | Lenawee.......... eS eRe Sept. 26-29 
Livingston écicenee BOWEN sssccsee- Sept. 26-28 
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i . Richmond ...... Sept. 18-15 | PROION Go 0s050065 No fol this year. Sere ree i a ty Fleming........ ..No fair this year. 
—-: ..Ludington....... Sept, 12-15 | Jefferson. ....--.. mithfield..... .. Sept. 27-29 | An ote III Oskaloosa......« Bi GU cccccceccnce No fair this year. 
Montcaim.. vos BORMUOD, os eccese Sept. 26-29 | — eecccccvcces No fair this year. Jeft Valley Falls. Aug. pt 8 ..-NO fair this year. 
Manistee......... Bear Lake.......Oct. 4-6 | Lake.............. Painesville... em 26-29 -Mankato...... -..Sept. 6-8 | Harrison.......... Cynthiana........ Aug. 22-26 
MONPOEC......00008 MOonroe........06 sept. Lawrence ee Sept — “Edgerton. . Ock _. eee No fair this year. 
Oakland.......... Pontiac Seebseosnd ; 5 | Licking Newark....:..... ct. & 6 | Labette.... ....0.- toteees leeese eves “T!Sept. 2: 5 Reedeens No fair this year. 
Oceana......-.++++ OS Or Logan. eee Bellefontaine.. . Sept. 26-29 et os ecceee EPt. 19-22 ag Caiessenacay No fair this year. 
Ogemaw Ho fait this year. Lorain.... a . = EES Sept. 26-28 ‘ Bry City Gubase Sept. 25-29 | Lewis............2 Vo fair this year. 
Osceola. .........-EVArt.......s0008 Marion... RG ere Oct. 3-6 Peabo ony Mainas.s0s ug. 22-24 | Lincoln........... No fair this year. 
Otsego........ ‘ Gaviond saeane Medina..... von —? ‘Sepi. 13-15 Marysville...Aug. 29-Sept.1 | Lyon........... .. No fair this year 
Roscommon......No fair this year MCIZB...c0scececee Rock Springs.. McPherson....... Aug. 29 31 + se a ancebens ...No fair this year. 
St. Joseph........ Centerville...... c MOPCEP. 2.000000 Celina..........+. "Sept. 20-23 Begcien ct. © fair this year. 
Tuscola......--+++ Watrousville.... MARL, 2.5 0:60:60 0 BFOV ccccecces oss Soi 3- 6 Council Grove...Oct. 3-6 . No fair this year. 
VanBuren........ Paw Paw. ....0.- Monroe... - Woodaticid ee it. 27-29 Burlingame...... Sept. 6-8 ..-No fair this year. 
Stockbridge...... Stockbridge anne Morgan.... ia ille. Sept. 26 Hutchinson...... Sept. 9 ..-Hartford........ eae 11-15 
Eaton Rapids... . i Rapids.... Morrow..... --Mt. Gilead.......Oct. 11-18 | Riley.........ccce0el Manhattan.. Aug 2i-Se t.1 No fair this yea 
er | Muskingum . Zanesville... ee, | Ree 24 .Owenton. Oct. 8-7 
St. Jo. Valley... Vitchfield wd Noble .Sarahsville...... Sept ‘!] Wellington . Aug. a0 Sept t. 2 ‘Falmouth. 
Plainwell......... Plainwell........ Ottaw ‘Port Clinton ....Oct. 4-6 . Neosho Falis.. . Sept. 24-30 Q--tir th 
OHIO. Perry ..New Lexington. Sept. 27-29 Western NationalBismarck. . . Sept. 18-23 No War th 
UCN aaeReeeeee PAR cs ascitic ck t. 26-29 | Portag Ravenna......... MINNESOTA. No fair th 
‘Ashland.......... No ‘fair this year. Preble.. --Eaton Chippewa.........Montevideo. .....Sept. 20-22 o fair this ye: “ 
‘Ashtabula 7 Sept. 26-29 | Putnam. - Ottawa... WISCONSIN. No fair this yea 
‘Athens....... ia > | Richland..........Mansfield .. SUUNSINe =. cnn | Washington ...... “Springfield-Aug. 29-Sept. 1 
‘Auglaize...--...-.V BN ncs3.50s ss0c0 Chillicothe Calumet ae eeeeceeees = Sept. 19-22 | Webster.......... No falr this year. 
enna s Yseeeeeees-Fremont,........S€pt. 26-29 | a Ue tn veer e ee tortown. Sent 95.9) | Woodford........ ° P 
= — geleataaney yeaa Central Fair. Watertov ae 
Butler... Shelby........ «.. Sidney........... Sept. 26-29 | DAME...........- -Madison........+. rp 
Carroll... TER csi ccsnseed Canton..... Dodge... tteeeeees oe en te teeeee oteir tits year. 
Champaik frumbuil..7...-.. jarren... Lodi Unioi..7....Lodl......0.n “Fredertele!.00.L0et. 1048 
arke Trumbull......... Warren..........Sept. 13-15 | 40¢l Unlon...... i tl 1018 
Clermont... Tuscarawas Canal Dover Outagamie........ Hortonville Fa ai: ct. 
Clinton... : iON........-. -Marysville postape Beases saed a ee o fa’ a 8 ye ae “0s 
Columbiana ...... New-Lisbon..... Sept. 26-28 | VanWert.. -VanWert.........Sept een setsesees “Burlington No fairthis year. 
Coshocton....... Coshocton....... Oct. 10-13 | Warren..... -.-.Lebanon....... Wal shi “aaa 3 to Oct. 17-20 
Crawford......... Bucyrus......... Sept. 26-29 wamneren. ..-- Marietta......... ept. 27-29 NRG rans D stihitene eneneccses S45 No tair this ‘ 
Cuyahoga......... Cc hearin Falls....Sept. 26-28 _— Fiaenatebwas No — this year. SOUTH CAROLINA. o fair yea 
Darke _.... Greenville ept. 18-22 | Williams.......... WMG Ncccsacged Anderson......... Anderson........ Oct. 18-20 DELAWARE. 
oo as: Defiance.... Sept. 25-29 i ee Tontogany. 27. Charleston.... ... Charleston. -Nov. ~ Dee. 16 | Peninsula...... .-Middietown...... Sept. 19-21 
Delaware......... Deluware........Sept. 26-29 | W. yandst. seeesens . Upper Sandusky Sept. 2629 | Sumpter “ 24. MISSOURI. 
cy er Sandusky........ Sept. 19-22 KANSAS. Union............. Carroll........ -.--NO fair this year. 
Fairfield ss —— --Oct. 11-14 | Brown ........cee- Hiawathia...... - Sept. 19-22 c St. Charles...... -No fair this year. 
Fulton...... ... Wauseon. Sept. 19-22 | Butler............ ElDorado “Sept. 49 Anderson......... Lawrenceburg...Aug. 15-18 VIRGINIA. 
Gallia..... 22l@allipolis..27..2. ‘Sep s Columbus........ Sept. 12-15 ee pemcamed Sherpabers Bvueas A 15-1 No fair thi 
Geauga SHUSCON 5 .05005500 Sept, Concordia.......Oct. 5- Barren........... lasgow......... Oct. 4-7 | Appomattox......No fair cr ead 
Greene............2 enia............Sept. Burlington ieee Sept. 19-23 | Boone............ No fair this year Car romne.., , No » r jo 3 year. 
Guernsey. WwW eshington.. .-Sept. 2729 | Crawford.........Girard.......... Sept. 27-29 | Bourbon.......... MAINES coh a cannes t. 5-9 Chester eld *: va nt ~\pnaat™ rey 
Hamilton. i ae Bent: 2000 | DAVIBic.c..000000 Junetton City... Oct: 4:6) | BOWIE. <2..<0c0- No fair this year. J ede Cit N Tai — seeeeeUCE, Lie 
Hancock UY ss casnaesd Sept. 27-30 | Dickinson........Abilene....... . Sept. 25-30 SCR No fair this year. po y. No fair this year. 
Hardin. . ‘)Kenton.....0....0Ct. 4 oy Cit Sept. 27-30 | Caldweil.. ..No fair this year. Steeeedack: °c ae ae 
Harrison.......... 0 | ee Oct Elisworth........ Sept. 28-30 | Calloway......... No fair this } ear. S ath. Le <a fair this year. 
Se Nofairthisyear. —«| -Frankiin..........Ottawa........... Sept. 26-30 | Carter............ No fair this aed INYCH.....+++-..-NO fair year. 
H al Ecsaeweres No fair this year. . Sept. 19- . a ee No fair this yea’ WEST VIRGINIA 
Huroi.. Norwalk Se Anthony, eewecied “.0ct. & 5 | Daviess.........-. Owensborough.. ‘Oct. 11-14 | Berkley........ ...Martinsburg..... Sept, 12-15 














A Home-Made 1 Fruit Seine: 


There are inquiries sine us for the cheapest and best 
fruit dryer. There are-several patented dryers in the 
market, some of which turn out a superior quality of 
dried fruit, but they are spmewhat expensive, and not 
within the reach of those who have only a small amount 
of fruit that must be dried, without an outlay of money, 
or not at all. The accompanying engraving shows a 
form of dryer that is designed for in-door use, with the 
heat of acommon stove. The sizeof the frame is deter- 
mined by that of the stove, and may be made of 1}-inch 
material. The legs should be long enough to support 
the frame well above the stove, and can be fastened on 





with hinges, so as to fold up when not in use. The 
frame may be either covered with a net-work of coarse 
twine or fine wire-—wire cloth is best but more expensive. 
A second frame may be suspended below the first one, 
thus doubling the amount of the drying surface. 


es 


Buckwheat.—In sowing Buckwheat, the stones 
ought to be picked off, and the Jand rolled, so that in har- 
vesting the cradle may be swungas Close as possible. The 
crop holds the ground so short a time, the surface does not 
become flattened and levelled by rains and other ‘ de- 
grading *’ influences, as it does when other grains occupy 
thesoil. The crop is certainly sensitive to frost, and 
must be cut early, for, while much grain will probably 
be immature, this will all ripen if cut before frost de- 
stroys the juices of the plant. If cut close to the ground, 
then raked into gavels and set up, the tops being gath- 
ered toa point, and the butts spread out, it is secure. 
It should stand until dry enough to thrash, and ought 
to be thrashed at once. In handling, use a barley fork, 
80 as to lift a whole gavel at a time, and spread sheets 
or & stack-cover over the hay-rack, to prevent loss. 





A Use for Canes.—‘‘W. G. B..” writes us, that 
‘on his plantation on the South Edisto River, 8. C., there 
grows a great abundance of cane. This is six to eight 
feet high, and he wishes to knowif it can not be utilized 
in some manufacture. Thereare two species of Cane in 
the Southern States, one of which grows 20 feet high, 
«and the other not over 10 feet. We suppose that Mr. 











| as high as the manure will ever reach. There should 














B. has the smaller kind. He suggests that it would be 
in demand at a fan factory, for handles to fans. We 
know of no such factory, fans being imported from 
countries where labor is much cheaper than with us. A 
number of years ago the larger kind of cane was con- 
verted into paper pulp, by blowing it from a steam gun. 
Whether with the improved methods of making paper 
stock from wood, this method of using canes is still 
employed, we can not say, but that is the only use 
we can suggest for the smaller species of cane. 





Velvet Grass,—“ What do you think of it?’ asks 
a correspondent. We might answer that it was a beau- 
tiful nuisance, but that would not cover the whole 
ground. The Velvet Grass (Holcus lunatus) is sure to 
attract attention from its peculiar gray color and soft, 
velvety feel. As a meadow or pasture grass it is nearly 
worthless, as cattle care nothing for it. Still this grass 
has its uses. It will grow where other grasses will not 
get a foothold, and a crop of it plowed under will pre- 
pare the land for better grasses and afterwards for Clover. 
We refer “D. H. B.” to an article in July, 1871, p. 266. 





Liquid Manure Tanks.—David Whipple, 
Somerset Co.,Me. Your best plan would no doubt be to 
conduct the urine of your cattle and horses, by a gutter 
behind them to the tank. This gutter should be wide 
enough to shovel out conveniently. The place for the 
tank is under or near the manure heap, and if possible, 
this should be undercover. The tank may be made of 
wood, stone, or brick, the floor of stone laid in cement, 
but if of wood the tank should be packed upon the out- 
side with clay, moistened, and well rammed down. A 
pump should stand in the tank, which will lift the water 


also be a spout arranged for conducting other water into 
the tank, from the eaves or elsewhere. The best use 
liquid manure can be put to, is to keep up a regular fer- 
mentation in the manure and compost heaps, and not to 
let it get too active. Manure is in this way greatly im- 
proved, and the liquid being absorbed, it is not lost to 
the soil. It may also be applied, diluted with much wa- 
ter, by a sprinkling or distributing cart, and in this 
way it especially benefits all kinds of grass. 





Morgan Horses.—In answer to an inquiry for 
Morgan Horses, coming from ‘‘H. F. J.,”’ Lane Co., 
Oregon. About the beginning of the present century, 
there lived aman in Vermont by the name of Justin 
Morgan, and hehad an excellent norse. How good he 
was, nobody knew until after both horse and man were 
dead. Then it was discovered that there was a remark- 
able similarity in the get of this horse and the get of his 
sons, a large number of which were kept as stock horses. 
That part of Vermont, and so of other parts of New Eng- 
land, where there were a good many of his get, fairly 
grew rich by the sale of ‘‘ Morgan” horses, of the third 
and fourth generation. People who knew no better, 
called the Morgans a breed, but they were only a family, 
noteven a ¢7ide. There was of all things no breeding 








about them—all sorts of mares bore progeny to the Mor- 
gan horses, and among this miscellaneous lot of de- 
scendants, there were some which started “‘ families ”’ of 
some distinction, and of distinctive characteristics, on 
their own accounts. Prominent among these sub-fami- 
lies is that of the ‘‘ Black Hawks.”’ Now they are all 
pretty much lost. They had their day ; and now and 
then we know of a Morgan with some of the old fire and. 
go, and tirelessness in him, but they are few. The bloo¢ 
exists, but it is getting thin, and even their admirers 
(and who did not admire them in their day,) admit that 
the Morgans are no more. 

The Japan Persimmon.—“A.,”’ Paint Lick, 
Ky. It is probable that this would succeed in your State. 
It is almost hardy in the climate of New York City. 
We have tried it twice within a few miles of the City, but 
it has been killed in severe winters. Once, within our 
knowledge, it survived in a garden in the City long 
enough to bear fruit, but was killed soon after. It suc- 
ceeds finely in Georgia and, we think, in Virginia. The 
fruit is so excellent, so unlike any other, that it is 
worthy of trial, wherever there isa probability of success. 

Worm with a Root Growing from it.— 
‘“W.S.R.,” Kans. Your “Natural Curiosity,” is one 
we are glad to see. Several years ago we had the same 
from Missouri, and gave a figure of it, which we here 
reproduce. The ‘“‘worm” is the “White Grub,” the 
larva of the May-bug or June-bug. That which appears 





like “a root.” is a fungus, which singularly grows from 
the head, giving the grub the appearance of having horns. 
The grub is one of the most destructive of insects, at- 
tacking all sorts of plants, from grass to strawberries 
and nursery trees. When any are found with these ap- 
pendages do not kill them. The grub is not likely to do 
any injury, and it is desirable to propagate this fungus, 
as it is one of the means nature provides for the sup- 
pression of one of our most injurious insects. 





Cattle Poisoned by Paint.—F. Alden, Alle- 
gheny Co., Pa., writes us that three full-blooded Jerseys 
were recently poisoned by licking newly-painted fences, 
and asks us to give a word of caution. We have known 
cows who gained access to paint in kegs to be fatally 
poisoned. Cattle often have a morbid appetite, and 
there is apparently something attractive to them in the 
oil mixed with the paint. We agree with our correspon- 
dent that the danger should be generally known. 
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Grand Offer. 


(For September, 1882, only.) 


We intend to add tothe American Agriculturist 
Family not less than 50,000 new Readers for the 
year 1883 (Vol. 42); and as every reader coming in 
now will help both by his own name and by what 
he will do in securing other new readers, we offer 
the following special inducements : 


Every mew Subscriber for 
Volume 42 (covering all of 
1883)-whose subscription arrives 
before September 20th, will be 
PRESENTED with this Journal 
for the remaining Three Months 
of this year, during which the 


paper will be very valuable. 


(The above applies to AML NEW Subscribers for 1883 
sent in before Sept. 2th, from all sources.) 


A Most Valuable Volume 
FREE, 


Available to every Reader of 
The American Agriculturist. 





A Concentrated collection of most 
useful information, including a Pro- 
nouncing DICTIONARY, of 
upwards of 50,000 WORDS, with 
their Definitions and accurate Pronun- 
ciation, a Beautifully Bound Volume, of 


600 PAGES. 


(See Offer in Third Column.) 
[35> See what it contains, 


1st.—The Dictionary itself, given in 
300 pages (3 columns in each page,) 
supplies all the ordinary wants of a 
Family or Personal Dictionary, and is 
fully worth the price of the whole book. 


2nd.—The next $00 pages contain 


84 Subjects, giving the following Inter- 
esting and Useful Information, Valuable 
for constant reference, and affording 
much pleasure to every reader, old or 
young, VIZ: 

1.—Avroerapus of all Presidents of the United States. 


2.—Explanation of all the 34 words used in the METRIC 
SysTEM, now coming into general use in this country, 


| Official Census of 1880. 


Pig Iron, and Coal. 


3.—An Alphabetical List of Phrases, Words, and Quo- 
tations, from ancient and modern languages, with their 
meaning. (9 pages). 
4.—A Complete List of Scripture Proper Names, and 
how to Pronounce them, including all Names in the 
Apocrypha. (24 pages). 
5.—Alphabetical Listef American Geographical Names, 
with their Pronunciation, Derivation, and Meaning. 
6.—Popular Names of States and Cities, as ‘‘ Buckeye 
State,” ‘‘ Hawkeye State,” *‘ Keystone State,” ‘* Hoosier 
State,’ “* Monument City,” etc., and why so called. 
”%.—Interesting Specimens of the English Language at 
different periods, showing its progress in past centuries. 
8.—How to Pronounce Difficult Words. (80 pages.) 
9. - Many Valuable Suggestions on How to Speak with 
Elegance and Ease. (24 pages). 
10.—List of a great number of Slang and Vulgar Words 
and Phrases to be avoided. (24 pages). 
11.—The Five Discoveries and Discoverers of America. 
12.--Tne Aborigines of North America, giving their 
Names, Tribes, Location, and Number. 
13.—Early Settlers and Settlements of the United 
States ; by Whom; Dates, etc. 
14—Regular Troops and Militia furnished by each State 
in the War of the Revolution. 
15.—The 24 Chief Battles of the Revolution, Dates, 
Places, and Losses on each side. 
16.—The Declaration of Independence, in full. 
17.—The 56 Signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, with their States, Ages, and Time of Death ;— 
ALSO a Fac-simile of their Signatures (their Autographs). 
18.—The 15 Presidents of the Continental Congress. 
19.—The Adoption of the Constitution. 
20.—The Constitution of the United States in full, 
including the famous “ Fourteenth” and * Fifteenth” 
“Amendments” adopted since the War of 1861-5. 
21.—The History of the United States Flag. 
22.—The Area and Population of each of the United 
States and Territories at each Census from 1790 to 1880. 
23.—Electoral Vote of each State for President in 1880. 
24.—Population of U. 8S. by Races in 1870 and 1880. 
25.—Public Debt of the United States for every year 
from 1791 to 1880. 
26.—Interesting Analysis of the Pubiic Debt of the 
United States, 1860 to 1878. 
27.—Amount of each kind of Paper Money, or ‘‘ Green- 
backs,” ($1, $2, $5 bills, etc.) 
28.—United States Public Lands—the Amount in each 
State and Territory ; where situated ; places of all the 
Public Land Offices, etc. 
29.—Public Land System of the United States. 
30.—About Free Homesteads on the Public Lands. 
31.—The 44 Canals of the United States—what Places 
they connect; miles long; number of locks; cost of 
each ; ALSO 13 Ship Canals of the World. 
32.—Theological Seminaries of the United States—their 
number, with the number of the Professors and Students, 
in the different Religious Denominations. 
33.—Occupations of the People of United States in 1870. 
34.—The Army of the United States, with rates of pay 
to Officers, active and retired, etc, 
35.—The Navy of United States, with rates of pay, etc. 
36.—Navy Yards of the United States, 
37.—The Military Strength of each of the United States 
during the Rebellion, and Troops called and furnished. 
38.—Statistics of the Churches in the United States, and 
also giving their Genera! Councils, and where held. 
39.—Each year’s Prices, for 53 years, of Wheat, Flour, 
Corn, Cotton, Beefs Hams, Butter, Sugar, Coffee, Bar and 


40.—Rate of Mortality in the 36 largest American Cities. 

41.—History of American Petroleum. 

42.—Population of the 250 Towns and Cities of the 
United States having 10,000 inhabitants and upwards, by 


43.—Salaries of the Principal U. S. Civil Officers. 

44.—Estimated Population of the World. 

45.— Interest Laws in each of the United States. 

46.—State Laws, as to Limitation of Action. 

47.—Insolvent, Assignment, and Homestead Laws of 
the different States of the Union. 

48.—Summer Heat in various countries. 

49.—The 15 American Wars. 

50.—List of the Railroads of the World. 

51.—Coal Prodactious of the World. 

52.—Rate of Mortality, and the average number of 
years any one may “expect” to live after any age, from 
one year old up to the age of 100 years. 


54.—Canada, its Government, Debt, Commerce, ete, 
55.—The Armies of each Nation of the World, their 
Numbers, and Annual Cust. : 
56.—National Debts, Expenditures, and Commerce of 
Nations—Amount for each inhabitant. 
57.—Numoer of Universities and Colleges in U, §, 
58.—The Navies of the World, Ships, Men, and Cost, 
59.—Merchant Shipping of the World. 
60.—Value, in United States Money, of 83 Foreign Gold 
and Silver Coins in Circulation. 
61.—Tables for reckoning Interest at 4, 5, 6, %, 8, and 
10 per cent, from one day to one year, from $1 to $1,000. 
62.—Weights and Measures of the United States and of 
other countries. 
63.—How Interest Increases. 
64.—Chronological History of America and of the- 
United States, from 1492 to 1881. (9 pages). 
65.—Mythological and Classical Names, with Explana- 
tions, etc. (8 pages). 
66.—Heads of the principal Nations of the World 
Names of Kings, Queens, ete. 7 
67.—Metric System of Weizhts and Measures, in full, 
68.—Vocabulary of Business, giving an Interesting ang 
Useful Explanation of 340 Words and Terms used in 
Business, such as ‘*ad valorem,” “ Broker,” * Checks,” 
“Days of Grace,’ “ Drafts,’ ‘ Ejectments,” * Fore- 
closure,” “Guarantee,” ‘‘ Invoice,” etc., etc. (8¥ pages), 
69.—Nautical Vocabulary, explaining over 400 Words 
and Terms used on Ships, etc. (11 pages). 
40.—Geozraphical Vocabulary. 
71.—Geometrical Definitions. 
72.--Dictionary and Explanation of 200 Musical Terms... 
73.—Christian (or ‘‘given’’) Names of Men and Wo-. ° 
men, giving their Derivation, Meaning, and Pronuncia- 
tion of over 500 of them. 
74.—Ancient Geographical Names of Countries, Cities, 
etc., etc., and their present names, 
%5.—How to Organize and Conduct Public Meetings, 
Useful Suggestions. 
%6.—Legal Weight of a Bushel in the different States, 
77.—Hight of the 46 Highest Mountains in the World. 
78.—Number of Plants that will Grow, and the Quan- 
tity of Seeds to Use on Plots of Ground. 
79.—The Oceans, Seas, and larger Bays and Lakes of” 
the World ; area, length, breadth. 
80.—The 25 Longest Rivers of the World; and length 
81.—Table of Wages by the Day. 
82.—Convenient Tables for Reckoning Wages. 
83.—Occupation of the Peop!e in the United States, 
81.—Forty-five Pages of ENGRAVINGS, 
Illustrating a great number of Animals, Birds, Fishes,. 
Jants, Implements, etc., etc. 


Our FREE Offer!! 


The above most valuable Volume will 
be PRESENTED and sent, post-- 
paid, anywhere in the United States or: 
British America, to any person who will 
send one New subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist, at the regular 
rate of $1.50 per year. (This Offer is good 
only between ‘Aug. 20 & Sept. 20, 1882.) 


N. B., Ist.—Any person sending 
more than gme New subscriber, as 
above, will be presented with one Book 
for each New subscriber he sends. 


N. B., @nd.—Any person sending 
Ten or more New subscribers, as 
above, will be presented with Hleven 
Copies of the Book. [If he choose, 
he can then present each New sub- 
scriber he obtains with the Book, 
and have a free copy left for himself. 


N. B., 3rd.—Every New sub- 
scriber, sent in under the above offer, 
before Sep. 20., will receive this Journal 
for all of 1883, AND be PRESENTED: 





53.—Debts, Revenues, Expenditures, Imports, and Ex- 





such as Metre, Centimetre, Litre, Hectare, etc. 





ports of the various Nations of the World. 





with the remaining numbers for 1882. 
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nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers, and is the 


the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting 1t as the stand=rd 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free. Address 


” 

ty 

o 

fo) only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 

| ma 

oO 

> MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. B 











—— = = SS SSS 
Twenty Teeth, Oil Tempered, fally Warranted 
prin teel, Wood does not trafl on ground, as in all 
other oat Harrows. Teeth are attached so that the entire 
length is below the wood, spring being derived from the 
coil attached above the harrow, relieving the harrow from 
the jumping tendency of other harrows, which is occasioned 
by the tension of the tooth; avoiding possibility of balks 
where obstructions are met, passing easily and promptly 
over the same, lessening the draft of the tool at least 25 per 
cent., as there is no direct tension or draft. Spring is de- 
rived by its striking its bevel and lifting itself directly up 
and down. 

We attach to this harrow the only true principle which 
should govern any tool for working the soil—that of de- 
pending on the pitch or the suction of the tooth, rather than 
on its weight. for the cutting of the dirt. his feature 
alone will greatly enhance the value of the harrow, because, 
beyond a question, it diminishes from one-fourth to one- 
third from its draft, with an equa] amount of labor per- 
formed. Guaranteed to work in any soil. No farmer who 
has used one can be induced to use any of the old-fashioned 
harrows again. 

Send for illustrated circular and testimonials. 


LANSING SEEING WHEEL HARROW 








Eighteen Teeth, Oil-Tempered Spring Steel, 
Fully Warranted 3; Frame Work of Best Ma- 
terial, not Complicated,.—Can be set up without any 
difficulty. An old man or a boy can do more work in a day 
with this Harrow than an able-bodied man with an old-fash- 
ioned Harrow can in two. Soil thoroughly pulverized—not 
packed, but thoroughly loosened and ready for seed. So 
arranged that it may be tilted while in motion, adjusting it- 
self promptly and successfully to all grades and conditions 
of svil—stony, — rooty, rolling or even. 

No tugging ; can easily be set, with one hand, at any depth, 
whiie in motion. 

Besides possessing the above named superior points asa 
fallow too), it can easily be adjusted by a boy of twelve, in 
five minutes, as a first-class Corn Cultivator. 

Destined to be the leading Harrow of the Empire State. 

Send for testimonials and circulars. 


THE LANSING FARM WAGON 





THE LANSING WAGO 





Lightest running,finest finish,best material,fully warranted. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO, 


Seeds and Implements, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


LOOMINGTON (PHENIN) 
NURSERY, Established in 1852 


&@~ GOO ACRES. 


i3 CREENHOUSES! 


PRICED CATALOGUE FOR FALL, 
4882, MAILED FREE. SEnp For It. 










SIDNEY TUTTLE. Agt,Bloomington, Illinois 












In nis ocnnie SLE Dae 


style type 
On 50 elegant new ChromoCards 10¢. 14 pks.$1 
Agts. make 5U per cent. Please send 2Uc forAgent’s 
Album samen, Premium List &e. Blank Cards at 
wholesale, NORTHFORD CARD WORKS, Northford,Conn. 


UNS,“ 


At a Bargain. 


in abundance.—8§ Million pounds 
imported last year—Prices lower 
than ever.—. nts wanted.—Don't 


nd for circular. 
10 Ibs. Good Black or Mixed, for a3: 





10 Ibs. Fine Black or Mixed, for $2. 
10 Ibs. Choice Black or Mixed, for $3. 
Send for d sample, 17 cts. extra for ostags. 
Then get Se cub. © oicest Tea in the aoe - 
Largest variety.—Pleases everybody.—Oldest Tea 
House in America.—No chromo.—No Humbug.” 
Straight business.—Value for money. 

BOB’T WELLS, 48 Vesey St., N. ¥., P.O. Box 1287. 


















re) Any one of the readers of this paper who desires 

hi | | to secure a double or single barrel shot gun— 

ms a breech or muzzle loader—or a rifle of any make, 
s (Wood's Patent.) y r, 

= é wil shell gne bushel on should “ ae _— what he aan onet will 

ot wey oe give‘any desir rmation regarding shot guns 


or rifles of any kind, and send them to any point 
at much less prices than they can be obtained else- 
where. Our supply includes the guns of the best 
makers. Address 


ORANGE JUDD CO.,, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


FOR SALE. 


VALUABLE ORANGE C0. FARM OF 100 
ACRES, with Stock, Impiements, and House Furniture. 
For sale or exchange for City Property, on liberal basis. 
Possession given on purchase, Most desirable piece of 
pr perty, nearly 640 Acres, in Madison Co., Nebraska, for 
sale. An 80-Acre Farm for sale in Iowa, cheap. Address, 


G. T., Box M, Station D, N.Y. 


No Agents need apply. None but genuine purchasers, 
who wish a bargain, 


4 particulars to manufacturers, 


sigh aly Emr Wes Co 





HE WATERBURY WATCH, 83.50 by mail. All 
kinds of Watches for Sale and Repaired from any part 
of U.S. W.F.A.Woopcock, 83 Baltimore St., Cumberland,Md 





ELEGANT NEW STYLE CARDS, Gilt 
Fringe, Chromo, Fan, Ivy Wreath, Gilt Vase of 
Roses, &¢C. no 2 alike, name on 10c. Agent's book 
of samples 2c. GORDON PR’T’G CO., Norrurorp, Cr. 


4 0 Chromo, Motto, Hand and Bouquet Cards, with name 
eU 10c. Sample book, 25c. Franklin Printing 
Co., New Haven, Ct. 














Series For 1882. 


rted deat; all Chro. 

ee ened) in destgine, pl Gold 

& Silver,German & Florals. Scenery from the 
River Rhine, Arctic Scenes, Mossrose Series, ¢ 

ews, Bird Mottoes, &c. name in fancy script type, 

Extra Large size Embossed ¢ | 

mos,name in any style,10c./ 

make 40 per cent, 14 packs of either for 1, Our beautiful 

$0 Styles, for 1882, 25e. Full particulars with every ore 

ILLS Northford Ct. 











Book of 1 
der. Blank Cards at wholesale CARD 





A GRE AT OFFER Art Inspired by Religion 
The Gospel at a Glance, 
FOUR OF THE GRANDEST SUBJECTS EVER PAINTED BY THE 
HAND OF MAN. 


Pictures that would add a lustre to a Prince’s Palace, and reflect the 
glories of the Transfiguration upon Cottage Walls, 


Illuminated Lord’s Prayer and Ten Commandments ston. “The deeiga Is simply 
1 is w ts curse or blessing, ted; whil 
EXQUISITI LETTERING, and surrounded by tinted floral ‘wreaths. ee nee 


9 e 

Illustrated Lord’s Prayer (New Version). ,.2 32 NEW SERSION PICTURE 
different words, and illustrated with entirely different but equally fine designs. 

») The sublime SERMON ON THE MOUNT is here brought before the 
THE B EKATIT UD E Ss. eye and impressed upon thesoul. The Bible people seem to here start from 
their sleep of almost twenty centuries, and live again. It is anoble—a VERY noble picture. 

s . It shows in a number of drawings HIS steps from the humbl 

Illustrated Life of Our Saviour, Mancer tothe Garden the Crustiete snd te ese humble 
Language is impotent to do justice to this MAGNIFICENT SERIES OF FOUR PICTURES (each picture being 
ateg with scenes). Let the Ladies of a household see these pictures, and they are sold. They are all subjects under- 
stood at a glance. : 

These four Pictures excel anything of the_kind ever offered for both worth and saleability. We are 
determined to have an Agent in every county in the United States, and mean to give our Ae a big lift in the way 
of a premium with the first order. Price of Pictures to Agents, $14 per 100. But we will beat even that; The first 
order we get from one person for 200 Pictures we will give to that person 


A LADIES’ SOLID GOLD WATCH, FREE. 


Assort the order to please yourself. The Pictures retail at 50 cents; thus you would get $100 for 200. Profit to 
you $72 Cash. and a Ladies’ Gold Watch, free! 400 Pictures ordered by any person will insure the receipt of a Gents’ 
Solid Gold Watch ; beside the profit on 400 Pictures of $14 


The retail price of the Four Pictures is $2.00, but we will send 

SPECI AL OUTFI' I ’ the Four different Pictures for examination for 75 cents. Better 
® still, if zea do not find the Pictures exactly as represented we will 

return the money and you may keep the Pictures for your trouble. Wasa fairer offer ever made? Will you order the 
trial outfit and give the business a trial? Say yes and send the 7§ cents in Postage Stamps and we will forward the pic- 


tures at once. 


World Manufacturing Co., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


CHEESE and BUTTER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES, and 
Complete Manufacturing Outfits! 


Gane Presses and Self-Bandaging Cheese Hoops, Wire Sr.F- 
OPERATING Cheese Vat. All royalties paid by uy. ANNATTOINE, 
RENNETS, BANDAGE, ANNATTO, SCALE BOARDS, FAIR- 
BANKS’ SCALES, etc. Lapham’s Patent Seamless Cheese Pandage, 
: taking wonderfully—bound to supersede. Less expensive—no waste 
SE - —saves making Bandage. Sizes for 13-inch to 16-inch cheese. 


HANSEN’S DANISH LIQUID BUTTER COLOR. 


dgzed to be the best—does not color the butter-milk. Imparts a natural June color to the butter. 
We rt attention . = ESERVALANE for preserving milk, butter, eggs, etc.,etc. Pure and harm- 
less. Sample sent free on application. 
=) y SE PRESERVATIVE makes finest cheese from skim-milk and butter-milk, Im. 
me... TER MIL ualit - Both of these articles fully endorsed by prominent Chemists and Boards of Health, 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


BURRELL & WHITMAN, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
THE BEST COOLERS OR VATS FOR RAISING CREAM GUARANTEED. 
























































Wonderful results. 





and how to use, is fully illustrated, explained and highly recom. 
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EVA PORATING Four | aPRAmR AA ae ” apace aanll 
PORATING FRUIT STAR CANE MILL| WELL BORING, 22 


Tables of Yields, Prices, Profits, 
and General Statistics. Address 


AMERICAN MANUF’G C0., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


Queen rh South 


FrorTtTAaSsius 


FARM MILLS 


For Stock Feed or Meal for 
Family use. 


16,0°0° IN ws=. 
= Write for Pamphlet, 


Simpson & Gault Mig Co. 


Successors to STRAUB MILL Co. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Farm Grist Mills 


OVER 25,000 NOW IN USE, 

Every Machine is fully War- 
ranted. Price of Mills, $15 to $40, 
Shellers, $5. Don’t buy a Mill or 
& Sheller until you have seen our terns 
2 and Illustrated Circular. Address 


IVINGSTON & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


THE IRON TURBINE 


\#\ WIND ENGINE. 


, }—_ er STRONG. 

Ne DURABLE.. 
Best in the 
WORLD. 





American Fruit Drier, 














L 














ie <> BUCKEYE Force PUMP 
he NEVER FREEZES in WINTER. 
ns MANUFACTURED BY 

2 > MAST, FOOS & CO., 
=5 SPRINGFIELD, 0. 

EZ Send for Price-List and Circulars. 





THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 

Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 

instructions for erecting sent with the first 

mill. 1 Wind Mills warranted. 

For Circulars and Prices address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


THE CHAMPION 
WIND MILL POWER 
The Best in the World. 


Itis perfectly self-regulating, and presents no 
unnecessary surface to the wind. Pronounced 
by mil)wrights and mechanics to be superior 
to all other mills made. Do not buy until you 
{ have investigated the Champion. All in- 
foi mation regarding the mill free. 


OWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, Ill. 











P 





THE 
alertown 


Wal 
WINDMILE 


THE BEST IN USE. 
Write for descrip- 
tive Babee A 
H. H. BABCOCK 
& SONS, 
Watertown, N. Y. 





Hege’s Improved Circular Saw Mills, 
















on With universal Log Beam, &'d 
<= Send for Rectilinear, simultaneous eS 
4 CIRCULARS. Set works, and Double &3 
&3 Eccentric Friction Feed. =”, 
2 =e 
oR 3 
=e a 

oe a 

RS 62 
BE . BS 
Ds wf 
Manufactured by Salem [ron Works, Salem, N. C. 





COMMON SENSE ENGINES. 


Simple, durable, of the best workmanship 
and material. Solid Wrought Iron Boilers. 
Engine complete on board cars at Spring- 
field. Ohio, at following prices: 

8 Horse Power pkbivebine 5050 eee d 
zm i cocepeaanipeasanennrits 
>.» Oe See oe 500 
15, 20 and 25 H. P. at very low prices. 
These Engines fully guaranteed in every 
respect. Address ComMON SENSE ENGINE 
‘Co., Springfield, Ohio. 











GRINDS twice as fast. Double the 





DiS gare. capacity. CHEAPEST mill made. 
a | \ WARRANTED in ev:ry respect. We 
\ manufacture ten different styles of 


Cane Mills and a full stock o 
Makers’ Supplies, and 


STUBBS’ 


EVAPORATOR. 


hin — 
Sa) Has greater capacity. Saves half the 
labor. A boy can operate it. saves 
fuel. Syrup made on it brings a higher price in market. 
Don’t fail to investigate its merits before ordering. Send 
for circular to 


J. A. FIELD & CO., 


EIGHTH AND Howakp STs., 


St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


CASADAY SULKY PLOW. 


Its success is without parallel. 
The only plow without a land slide. 
Entire weight carried on wheels. 
No side draft. Without an equal. ¢ 
OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKs, 
South Bend, Ind. 


“HOT PLOWSHARES,” 


By JUDGE TOURGEE. Just BEGUN IN 


, OVR CONTINENT 


An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 
CONDUCTED BY . 
ALBION W. TOURGEE. 
$4 a year; $2 six mos.; roc. acopy 
FOS SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS, 


OUT-TEN CENTS. 


Sugar 











JUST 
NEW FORM—MAGAZINE SIZE—32 PAGES. 


“The cover is restored and the publication now appears as 


a handsome magazine, a trifle larger than the monthilies, and 
containing in its 52 numbers annually about one-third more 
matter than the largest of them.”—N. Y. Publishers’ Weekly. 

Serial Stories shortly by Marion Harland, E. P. Roe, E. 8. 
Phelps, W. M. Baker, and others. 

Special Offer.—If subscribed for at once, $2, from 
beginning of ‘‘ Hot Plowshares”” to Feb., 1883; or with all 
back numbers, from Feb., 1882, to Feb., 1883, $3. 


Address QUR CONTINENT, Phila. 
THE BEST PAPER 


FOR 10U TO TAKE IS 


Good Literature 


AN ECLECTIC and LITERARY WEEKLY. 


Subscription Price, only $1 a Year. 


It gives the best articles from the English periodicals, 
reviews of al] the leading new books, with extracts from 
them ; full literary intelligence, and questions and answers 
on a multitude of topics relating to books and reading. 

It contains just wnat every reader cannot afford to be 
ignorant of. 

It is very good every week.—The late James T. Fields. 

No family having a taste for reading can afford to do 
without it.— Wilkesharre Record. 

It is likely to become one of the most important literary 

ournals in the country.—New York correspondence of the 
oston Evening Traveller. 

We must especially commend .. . the periodical 
Goop Lapeeatune.— Ser inaned Republican. 

Fully up to the reguirements of the student, embracing 
every variety of reading, critical and historical. It has full 
comments on new books and periodicals, with liberal selec- 
tions from the best of them.—Daily Journal, Newark, N.J. 

Send for a free specimen copy. . 


THE GOOD LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO. 


25 Park Place, New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 


Open to both Sexes. Undenominational. Located in one 
of the most beautiful and healthful spots in the Allegheny 
region. TUITION FREE. Board and other expenses very 
low. Courses of Study: Classical, Scientific (general), 
and Technical, with a Classical and Scientific Preparatory 
Department. Fall term opens August 25th, 1882. For Cata- 
logues or any information, address GEO. W. ATHERTON, 
President, State College, Center Co., Pa. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


PoUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y._A complete college course for 
women, with Schools of Painting and Music, and a prepara- 
tory department. Catalogues sent. 

S. L. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Thoroughly furnished for giving a superior education 
in full College Cou: ses of Study, and in Music and Art. Its 
charges are unusually moderate. Heated by steam and 
furnished with an elevator. Address Ss 
Rev. A. W. COWLES, D. D., Pres., Elmira, N. Y, 














mended in an ” Nov. No., 187 

Send for it, Portable, low priced, ve by isan eoeal pe a 
power, Needed by farmers in every county, Good business re 
Winter or Summer and very profitable. Makes wells in earth rol 
rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need wells, 
Send stamp for illustrated price list and terms to Agents, 


Pierce Well Excavatcr Co., 29 Reso Street, New York, 0... A, 


DR O00 


BY MAIL! 
UARTERS OF A MILLION IN 
STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 

All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city pri. 
ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hoe. 
iery, Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, 
Wraps, Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnish. 
ing oods, Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &¢, 

Jorrespondence solicited. 

Samples and information free. 

“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 
application. 

COOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Ps, 
Please say where you saw this advertisement, 











OVER 











Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements, 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Woarerooms, 
130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 








» SWITZERLAND , 
£00 ENDORSES Gae 
® PENNSYLVANIA ° 


Pronouncing THE LANCASTER WATCH 


MANF'D BY LANCASTER WATCH CO., LANCASTER, PA., 


“THE BEST WATCH 
MADE IN AMERICA.” 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons of all kinds and_prices.—Views illus 
trating every subject, tor Public Exhibitions, ee 





Profitable business for a man with small capital. 
Lanterns and Views for Colleges, Schools, Churches, . 
Sunday Schools, and Parlor Entertainments, 
for 116-page illustrated Catalogue. . 
MCALLISTER, M’f’g Optician, 49 Nassau St. N. Y 


MAGIC LANTERN? 


Send stamp 





No” STEREOPTICONS 


LIC, SUNDAY-SCHOOL & HOME EXHIBITIONS. 


aoe Carmoeuc FREE @ T MAILLIGAN. 


Var SUBIECTS 19S CARSTANT SV, PRALADE 





A book devoted entirely to PLYMOUTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on BROWN LEGHORN 
a book on curing PouLTRY DISEASES, 4 
another entitled How To FrEp Fowls. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 
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[yrshire Cows and Heifers 


FOR SALE. 
Amongst them many PRIZE ANIMALS. 
WM. CROZIER, Northport, L. I., N. Y. 


THOROUGHBRED 
COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


YEARLING BUCKS, EWES and LAMBS. 
Send for Price List. ORDER EARLY. 
WM. L. BRADBURY & CO., Nason, Orange Co., Va. 


Jersey Red Swine 


FOR SALE. Purely bred and of excellent quality ; also 
Short-Horn Cattle of all ages. Write for prices to 
CURTIS HOLGATE & CO., DEFIANCE, OHIO. 


ESSEX PIGS A Specialty. 


75 to 100 Pedigree Pigs for delivery in June, six 
weeks to two months old. Write for prices. 

Also Brown Leghorn (prize winners) EGGS, @ $1 per doz., 
and B. B. R.G. Bantam Eggs for Hatching (imported), 
$1.50 per doz., in new baskets. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


Cc. W. CANFIELD, Bradford Co., Athens, Pa. 

















Chester White, Berkshire, 
and Poland China PIGS, and 
Setter Dogs, bred and for sale 
by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Ches- 
ter, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp 
for Circular and Price List. 








APPLE JELLY. 


From SWEET CIDER without —_— 

Evaporates SORGHUM JUICE faster, an ith 

less fuel, than any apparatus known. 
THOUSAN 


Ds IN USE, 
Send postal for De- = . 
scriptive Circulars and —— 

Testimonials. 


VERMONT ai 
Farm Machine : 
COMPANY, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 






: 








TO KEEP or prevent 
1T Secondary 
FERMENTA- 

SWEET TION. 


UsE 


IMPROVED PRESERVING POWDER 
It does not impair the taste or flavor, is thoroughly 
reliable and abso/utely harmless to the human a le 
SEND 35 cts. fora sample, forwarded free ; sufficient for 
40 gallons. One pound, sufficient for 8 Bbis., $1.50, re- 
ceiver to pay charges, or $1.80 by mail, prepaid. Price 
lower in larger quantities. 


W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., New York. 











RHEKEKAARAKKEEAEAHAKKEAHARE EK 
0 NOT SEND YOUR MILK to the factory, 
r buy any cans or pans until you have written 
for circulars, and full information of ‘ 


THE FERGUSON BUREAU 


CREAMERY 


{t surpasses all other systems in quantity and quality 
of butter, in ease and cleanliness of working; is 
endorsed by the best dairy authorities. For circu- 
lars, price lists, anu valuable information address 

The FERGUSON Mfg. Co., Burlington, Vt. 


KHEHEKKEKAKKEKEARE KE K 








OULTRY! How to success- 

fully manage and rear all varieties 
of Poultry, Pigeons, and Pet Stock, 
both in health and disease, fully dis- 
cussed from time to time jn_ the 
NATIONAL POULTRY MONITOR, 
ablest written, and the cheapest jour- 
nal of its kind published in America. 
Subscription, $1.00 per year. (2 As 
a special offer to the readers of the 
American Agricuilturist, it will be 
mailed to them the remainder of this 





year, postage prepaid, for 20 cents in silver, or from now 
until January, 1605, Jor only 


$1.00. Send forit. Address 
FFREY & CO., Ashland, Ohio. 





Thiversiy of the State of New York. 
Sf rerican inary 


SPeGollege. 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The next session of this Institution will open October 2d, 
1882. Catalogues and announcements can be had from the 
Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 

Dean of the Faculty. 


USE DR. EVANS’ HOOF OINTMENT, 





‘\, To keep your Horse’s Hoofs in a healthy 
‘\ condition, and his White Liniment for 
all sores. They can be relied upon. In 
constant use in the New York and Brooklyn 
Fire Departments. 
For sale at Harness Makers and Druggists. 
Send for Circular. 


EB. HARI, JR., Proprietor, 
No. 4 College Place, New York. 





LYMOUTH ROCK CHICKS, } per single 
inale ; $5 per trio. Special rates for breeding pens. 
Miss H. C. WILLIS, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


THE NEW CENTENNIAL INCUBATOR. 


(See last month’s advertisement.) 


Send 8-cent stamp for Illustrated Circular to 
A. M. HALSTED, Box 100, Rye, N. Y. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
vo:ed entirely to poultry ever 
ublished. Splendidly illustrated. 
fis _ year. Also the American 
ultry Yard, the only weekly 
poner devoted entirely to poultr 
in existence. $1.50 per year. Bot 
papers for $2.00. samp]? copy 
PE both mailed on receipt uf nine 
cents in postage stamps. 
Address H.H. STODDARD, Hartrorp, Cr. 


THE “LILLY” 
BUTTER-WORKER 


Swoege the Field. 
ial Premium of a Silver 




















LLU LUNN YL, ROBBINS’ IMPROVED 
RCATTLE TIE. 


(Patented May 81st, 1881.) 


Important to yarmers. 


Something New for 


STOCKMEN. 
The most practical Cattle 
Tie now in use. 
Prices and Terms furnished 
on 7 Pplication. 
> H. M. ROBBINS, 
Newington, Conn. 


HARNESS. 


A Good, Substantial Single Harness. 


Hand-made, full nickel-plated for $13.50. Call and see 
or send for sample. Also «complete assortment of RID- 
ING SADDLES. BRIDLES, CARRIAGE ROBES, and 
DUSTERS, HORSE CLOTHING, and NETS. 

C. B. SMITH & CO., 40 Warren St., New York. 








t2" FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample co y of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
With a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 
Hives, Hone xtractors, Artificial Comb, Sec- 
tion Honey Boxes, all books and journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patented. Sim- 
ply send your address on a postal card, voritten plainiy, to 
A. I. ROO'T, Mediua, Ohio, 


A Household_ Necessity. 


Sold by 


Pharmacists, Grocers, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 


ss #PLASTERS AN 


rove JF POUGERA, BROOKLYN, L,I 





eS 








Speck 
Meda! at late Peunsylvania State 
Fair. First Premium at the 
late Connecticut State Fair, and 
at Dairymen’s and County Fairs 
innumerable. 
For ease and thorough work it 
is absolutely unequaled. 
Circulars free. 
Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
No. 316 Race Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















HOG RINGING A FAILURE. 


OUR 


TENDON CUTTER A SUCCESS. 


ANIMAL CONQUEROR. 
ANIMAL CONQUEROR 





PT’D DEC. 21, 80, AND FEB. 7, ’82. 


By the use of this instrument we take from the Hog its 
power to root, by removing a section or piece of the tendon 
or muscle which operates the shovel at the end of the nose, 
thereby forever after preventing them from rooting. 


THIS IS NO SNOOTER, 

and we will convince the most skeptical that this little in- 
strument will do its work effectually . 

Any number of testimonials furnished on application. 

if not found on sale in your locality, will send sample 
Cutter and Holder on receipt of 83.50. Address 

EWING & CO., Decatur, Ill. 

Manufacturers and Patentees. 


. SCOTCH COLLEY PUPS. 


Bred from the very finest imported and prize-winning 
strains—and sired by trained dogs of marked intelligence 
and great beauty. Also Cotswold and Southdown Sheep. 
Thoroughbred Swine and Poultry. Write for Catalogue a d 
Prices S m mea BURPEE & CO., : 
rhs or reet, 
and 476 & 478 York Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















_Is the only general purpose wire fence in use, being a 
Strong Net-Work without Barbs. It will turn dogs, 
pigs, sheep, and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, 
without injury to either fence or stock. It is just the fence 
for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and ve 
neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeteries. Covere 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will last a lifetime. 
It is Superior to B Wire in eve 


oards or Barbed i 
respect. We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear itself 


into favor. The Sedgwick Gates, made of wrought- 
iron pipe and steel wire, defy all competition in neatness, 
fet yy and durability. e also make the best and cheap- 
est 1 Iron Automatic or_Self-Opening Gate. 
Also cheapest and neatest All Tron and Steel Wire 
Ornamental Fence. For Prices and Particulars ask 
Hardware Dealers or address ihe Meters 


Mention this paper. Richmond, Ind, 








SILVER & DEMING MEG. CO. 


Salem, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


IRON PUMPS, 


Adapted to all purposes. 
Cistern and -Pitcher Pumps. 
Well, and Well Force Pumps. 
Windmill Pumps. 

Hydraulic Rams. 
Gorden Engines, &c., &c. 


(2 Ask your Dealer for the “ Sil- 
ver & Deming” Pumps. They are 
the best. az 

Send for Price List to above ad- 
dress. 














Composed largely of powdered Mica or Isin- 
glass, isthe BEST and CHEAPEST lubrica- 
tor, in the world—the BEST because itdoes 
not gum, but forms a highly polished sur- 
face over the axie, reducing friction and 
lightening the draft; the CHEAPEST be- 
cause it costs NO MORE than inferior 
brands, and one box will do the work of 
two of any other make. Answers 4s well 
for Harvesters, Mill Gearing, Threshing Ma- 
chines, Corn-Planters, Carriages, Buggies, 
etc., as for Wagons. GUARANTEED to 
contain NO Petroieum. Sold by all dealers. 
t~ Our Pocket Cyclopedia of Things Worth 
Knowing mailed free, 


MICA MANUFACTURING CO. 


228 Hudson Street, New York: 
356 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
31 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 
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Crest ANA GOOD NEWS 
TO 
LADIES! 


ComPany “yt up Clubs for our CELE- 
ATED TEAS, and secure a beautiful 
nie ROSE OR Gold "BAND TEA SET,” (44 pieces,) our 
on. f these beautiful Tea Sets given away 
to ay ar eontiiers y Club for $25.00. This is the greatest in- 
ducement ever offered. Send in your orders and enjoy 2 cup 
of G@U0D TEA, 224 at the same time procure a ANDSO OME 
. No humbug. . Good Teas, 30, 35 and 40c. per lb 
cellent Teas, 50 and 60c., and very best from 65 to 90c. When 
ordering, be sure and mention what kind of Teas you want, 
whether Oolong, Mixed, Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gun- 
— or Eng. Breakfast, i are the oldest and largest Tea 
ompany in the busi jon of our house requires 
no comment. “BEWARE OF CHEAP TEAS” which are 
advertised by other concerns. For full particulars address 


The Great American Tea Company, 
81 & 83 VESEY STREET, 





P, O. Box 289. NEW YORK. 





BEST WHEAT 


AND GRAZING LANDS yee amg ON 
we Northern Pacific R.R. 


aw MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ann MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low PRICES ; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Lanp Act. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. St. Paut, Minn 


MIXED FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 
Combined. 
The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 


1881 


Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 

about U.P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in great variety,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 

Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 

Omaha, Neb. 
g@™ Refer to this advertisement. ag 








y 


FOR SALE AT $222 7TOG6E°2PER ACRE O 
EASY TERMS. FREE FARE & LOWFREIGHT 
TO PURCHASERS. fFORGUIDE CONTAINING 
MAP & FULL INFORMATION ADORESS : 
CHAS. £.S/NNMONS, 


C3 NW.RY CHICAGO,/LL. 





LAND CON 
Over 300,000 Acres 
of Choice Farming Lands in 


OWA the Near West. 
For Sale by the 
Iowa R.R. Land FARMS 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Branch Office, 92 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


Artistic_ HHomes 


on we Denten and Interiors of 

ANN Na HAL Ri, ae Cote 

es, Costin; rom # 6 te nclose 3c. stamp for 

fiuetrated circular. ‘had -50. ents Wanted. 
A. W. FULLER, Architect, Albany, N. Y. 





Just mblishet. 
» vd. N ANNE a 





icultural, Grazing, Fruit and 
LANDS ee in Ky. and Tenn. Also Chat- 
tanooga City property. For catalo Evi send green stamp to 
J.N. BROW y 


& CO., 13 Vine St., Cin’ ti, 0. 


FARM FOR SALE, OF 960 ACRES, 


IN COFFEY co., KANSAS. 

Two miles from Waverly, and two miles from Hall Station, 
both on the Kansas City % Burlington R. R. On said farm 
isa large two-story white frame house, 40 by 30 feet, with 
verandas and porches, window blinds, with "wire sash in 
windows, well and cistern, stable, tool house, wagon shed, 
corn ee hog pens, large apple and peach orchards, aspara- 
gus b nd gs 4 vines, rasp Serries, gooseberries, and cur- 
fate 4 and two maple groves, 250 acres of which has a fine 
crop of clover on it, balance in corn, meadow, and pasture. 
Churches and school close by. Price $16,000. One-half 
down, balance in six or less annual — with six per 
cent interest, peyanie annually. Address 

NE & KENT, Agents, Burlington, Kansas. 


ARYLAND FARMS 87 to $25 per acre. Short 
winters, breezy summers, healthy climate. Cata- 
logues free. H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 


OR SALE.—A fine stock or grain farm, well watered, 
including stock, Al house, price $12, i 00 5 also farm 

near Topeka, Kansas. Address JAMES C. 
Monmouth, A oReg Co., Iinois. 


INE RIVER FARM for sale in North Georgia con- 
taining 400 acres, and suitable for Corn, Cotton, Grain, 
and all the Grasses. For particular. address 
As. B. LL, Rome, Ga. 


OR SALE.—A valuable Mill Property and Fruit 
Farm, near my 3 James River, in Virginia. For descrip- 
L. ROWLAND, Princeton, New Jersey. 














tion address A. 





150 Delaware fruit and Grain 


FAR MS. fives creape’ catalogues tree 
LYON&HEALY # 


State & Monroe mi 3 a 



















THE — tS) / 
© SEWING MACHINE: .& 

SIMPLEST,LATEST IMPROVED 
_MosT I DURABLE a4 













New Hoi SEWING —" 


30 UNION IN SQUARE nv Yt CHICAGO ILL. 
SS. OR ATLANTA 























American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or Two Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60. 
[ALL POST FREE.] 





OFFE 


$f virst-Cinss SHEET MUSIC FREE 


46. fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric Soa 
any grocer; cut fromeach igs « ge the P piceare of tenet 
Fogy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail to us, with fulj 
pe oem cor and we will send you free of all 
r own selection from the following 
fist Mt Sheet. Music. tothe value of One Dollar. We 
Sa GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices: 
INSTRUMENTAL. Price 
Artist's Life Waltsse (Kunster Leben,) op 3/6, Strauss % 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou damais,) Wali dteufel % 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, sai 23, Kolling 1% 


Turkish Patrol Reveiile, ° e Crug 
Pirates of Penzance, (Lanciers,) . . D' Albert 50 
Sirens Waltzes, ° ° e - Waldteufel % 
Fatinitza, Potpourrl, . . . Suppe 100 
Mascotte, Potpourri, . ° . Audran 100 
Trovatore, Potpourri, ° e + Verdi 7 
Night on the Water, Idyl, op.93, Wilson 60 
Rustling Leaves, + op. 68, Lange 60 


Sullivan 
Audran 


VOCAL. 
Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn), 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale,) 
When I am Near Thee, oo _ German words), Abt 
Who’s at my W ere Osborne 


35 
49 
40 
35 
Lost Chord, . . . - Sullivan 40 
My Dearest. Heart, .« . . Sullivan 5 
Life’s Best Hopes, Meininger 40: 
Requited Love, (4 part Song, ) Archer 35 
Slea ep while the Soft Evening Breezes,(4 part waa 35 
In the Gloaming, Harrison 30 
Only be True, . . . ° Vickers 5 
Under the Eaves, . ° ‘ . Winner 35 
Free Lunch Cadets, ° . Sousa 35 


If the music selected jmuie to just $1, send only 
the 15 pictures, your uname and address. If in excess, 
of $1,postage epaness may be enclosed for such excess, 

We make this liberal offer because we desire to 
give a present sufficiently large to induce every one to 
ahd Dobbins’ Electric Soap_a trial long enough to 

now just how good it is. If, after trial, a con- 

tinue to use the soap for years, we shall be repaid. 
If they only use the fifteen bars, getting the do ar’s 
worth of music gratis, we shall lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all grocers—the music can only be got of us. See 
that our nameison each wrapper. Name this paper. 

box of this Soap contains sixty bars. Any lady 
buying a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
~- select music to the amount of $4.50. This Soap 

“pes with age, and you = ae a to buya 

sclees article, but one you use 


iL. CRAGIN & CO. sccncit 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, 
Caveats, Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, England, France, 
Germany, etc. We have had thirty-five 
years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through usare noticed in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. Thislarge and splendid 
illustrated weekly paper, $3.20 a year, shows 
the Progress of Science, is very interesting, end 
has an enormous circulation. Address MUNN 
& CO., Patent Solicitors, Pub’s. of SCIENTIFIC, 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. 

Hand book about Patents free. 








The richest, creamy 
BEER ever quaffed. 
Purifies the Blood. 
Healthful and refresh- 
ing. The best Summer 
Drink. Sent by Mail 
on receipt of 25 cents, 
in postage stamps. 
Address : BEAN & RABE, Wholesale Druggists, 


Nos. 47 & 49 N. 2d St., Philadelphia. : 


AL PACKAGE. 


Ss 4 
RS 








Three Subscribers one year. ........ $4, or $1.33 each 
Four Subscribers one year...... ... $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year..... 2.04. $6, or $1.20 each. 
Sia Subscribers one year......0..44+ $7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year .......... $8, or $1.14 each. 
Eaght Subscribers one year.......... $9, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 

[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.] | 

{2 Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each. | 
Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....{2@" Subscriptions can begin at any time. 
The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri- 
tories, and British America. Add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers sent outside of the United States and British Ameri- 
ca, except to Africa. For the last named country the 
extra charge is 38 cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and 
Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, pay- 
able to Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form 
of Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers; or P. 
O. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have tlie money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 40 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.30 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents (30 cents ‘extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each._A ny Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 25 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each; 
or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50.....Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time, at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as the original club. 


ORANGE JUDD 00., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 


DAVID W. JUDD, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BURNHAM, Secretary. 








Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D. 
Hon. A. H. Stephens, 










: position 
= Send for circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. New Haven Conn. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line (agate), each insertion. 

Last Page. and Third Cover a $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Puge—G1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2. 00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 

GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per eS each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line ' 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. - per lise 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each peek 
S27" No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs rece 


Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD 00., 751 Broadway, N. ¥. 
DAVID W. JUDD, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BURNHAM, Secretary. 












PATENTS 
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